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Get This Blow-Out Patch 


HE, Firestone blow-out patch performs both duties, 
holds the blow-out securely and protects the inner 
tube while in casing, 


Built of six plies of rubberized fabric, it is flexible and 
yielding. It is protected at both ends by a molded-in 
real rubber tip, originated by Firestone, which does 
not allow the tube to come in contact with the raw, 
rouph edges of the fabric. It is wide enough to extend 
from bead to bead. It is curved to fit snugly the inside 
dimensions of case and cannot buckle, see illustration. 


CUE ee 


Authoritative figures show that one in every four car 
owners prefer Fire stone blow-out patches. Firestone will 
make 5 million of the 20 million to be sold this year. 


\ Prepare for most miles per dollar and least trouble 
A. per mile by setting, this patch and other Firestone 
Tire Accessories from your dealer. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 


FIRESTONE PARK AKRON, OHIO 


World's Largest Manufacturers of Tire Accessories and Repair Materials 
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WHITING-A DAMS 
BRUSHES 


GET THERE WITH 
PERFECT RESULTS 


They Supply All Brush 
Wants 


For sale by dealers everywhere 
Send for Illustrated Literature 
JOHN L. WHITING-J.3. ADAMS CO. 


BOSTON, U.S.A. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 108 Years 
and the Largest in the World 








Their Coastruction 


Greenhouses | and Equipment 


By W.J. Wright 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 315 Fourth Ave., New York City 

















Western Canada for 
years has helped to feed 
the world—the same responsi- 
bility of production still rests upon her. 
While high prices for Grain, Cattle and Sheep 
are sure to remain, price of land is much below its value. 
Land capable of yielding 20 to 45 bush- 
els of wheat to the acre can be had on 
easy terms at from $15 to $30 per 
acre—good grazing land at much less. 
Many farms paid for from a single year’s crop. Raising 
cattle, sheep and hogs brings equal success. The Government 
encourages farming and stock raising. Railway and 
Land Co’s. offer unusual inducements to Home Seek- 
ers. Farms may be stocked by loans at moderate interest. 
Western Canada offers low taxation, good markets and ship- 
ping; free schools, churches and healthful climate. 
For particulars as to reduced railway rates, location of land, illus- 
trated literature, etc., apply to Supt. of Immig., Ottawa, Can., or 
Oo. G. RUTLEDGE, 
01 E. Genesee St., Syracuse, mM. Fa 
Canadian Government Agent. 








SWEET CLOVER 


¥ nit te 2Bh »ssoms:the greatest none y-ma hing crepe today, 

ney fort *farmers who gi ow it Builds up land - - 
juces heavy, money-making crops while cording toga ——) }) 

€ nt pa ture and hay; innoculates land for a . plan in our@¥ BO 5 

» start; grows on al is. Our seed all ~ - ee cata 7 

th 1, high-germinating and tested. Qual- § Slog. Our seeds 

ed, Wei te today for our big, Profit-Sharing 

reular, free samples, > 3 


Guestenn Mutual Seed Co., Dept. 928 Chicago, Illinois 








“i HANDSOME LACE CURTAINS 


’ } pei en for selling only nly 30 packs Vege- 
table Seeds at l0c per large pack. Also 
31 pe. dinner _. 

set givenac-./ 








BMsell easily. Write atonce for big sam- 
ple lot. WE TRUST YOU with seeds 
until sold. ee Oe SEED CO., 
Box sx,t 
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The Farm 
Automobile 


Correcting Piston Slap 
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Repairing Scored Cc ylinders 


IT have a 5-1" tract 
years with good suci 
parts, however, ure so « 
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Last spring we grou 

the cylinders were in tir 
week we tightened th 
cleaned out the carbo 
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the entire length of the 
taking out the piston found t 
was no washer over thi 
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is the first time the pisto 
taken out. The rest of 
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factory? <A new cylinder ! 
$35 or $49. Would it b 
bore this cylinder and 4} 


piston? In another tractor \ wn 
the front cylinder pumps oil. can 
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York. 
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Forty Fold Increase in Dozen Years 


That is the story of New York farmers’ week---Editorial Correspondence 


VELVE years ago round about 
100 people interested in better 
farming met at the New York 
state agricultural college at 
Ithaca to talk over agricultural 
problems. Not one of that num- 
ber thought, or even dreamed, that a dozen 
years later that gathering would eventuate 
into another with more than 40 fold as the 
increase in attendance. Yet that is the fact. 
Last week more than 4000 farmers from 
every part of New. York registered as being 
in attendance of Farmers’ week. And what 
a week it was! Inspiring, stimulating, won- 
derful—these are words that must be used 
in speaking of the great event. 

3ut Farmers’ week must be attended to be 
understood or appreciated. It has been 
termed a school, but it is more than a school. 
At school you learn; and so you do at Farm- 
week. But here the students, men and 
women of all ages, do more than sit in seats 
listening to instructors; they sit also around 
council tables and discuss plans and evolve 
policies and set in motion machinery for the 
social and material benefit of rural life and 
the business of farming. 

If a reporter were to relate only the im- 
portant things that were said by the scores 
of speakers it would require a small library 
of many books to transcribe the information 
set forth. When often a dozen conferences 
and lectures were being conducted at the 
same hour, and these continued, more or less, 
throughout each day, you understand how 
impossible it is even to attempt to give a de- 
scription of what was said in these many 
groups with hundreds of people in each. The 
only reason this fact is mentioned is to in- 
dicate the magnitude of this unique, splen- 
did, magnificent enterprise. 
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Meaning of Farmers’ Week 


Farmers’ week, therefore, in, New York, as 
it is in every state where it is conducted, is a 
manifestation of the spirit working in agri- 
culture. It is a human impulse finding its 
method of expression. It is the voice of the 
farm calling out for consideration, the con- 
science of the country speaking a new re- 
solve for social justice, and for the recogni- 
tion of occupational rights. The instruction 
given is the personal acceptance of greater 
efficiency; the cries of protest, the demand 
for righting of wrongs; the conferences in 
council, the preparation for a fairer deal in 
the work of the morrow. 

Outstanding above all was the sense of 
injustice that gives big wages and big bo- 
nuses to workers in all other fields, but de- 
nies all but the barest living return to the 
workers on the farm. Speaker after speaker 
touched upon this point, insisting that if a 
new order is to come in respect to hours of 
labor and rates of compensation, the changes 
must apply to the country as well as to the 
city. Otherwise both farm youth and farm 
labor will go to the city, leaving the land 
without workers and city markets without 
food. More than one speaker declared in 
tavor of cost of production determination by 
state agencies, that there might be no ques- 
tion about the justice of prices demanded at 
the farm for farm products. Others favored 


‘in eight-hour day on the farm as the best 


means of teaching a real lesson about what 
it costs to produce food. Still others de- 
manded the same wage on the farm that is 
paid for similar labor in other fields of hu- 
man production, whether in mines, in shops 
on the railroad or public job. 

The significance of the discussion was the 
feeling that the readjustment in values of 
labor is a coming issue, that it must be met, 
and if the settlement is unjust to agriculture, 
its consequence will be less food at higher 


prices. No longer will farmers be content to 
take their pay out in manure. Cost of pro- 
duction plus a fair profit is nothing less 


than right, and anything less will not satisfy. 
What Farm Problems Include 


In discussing what stands out most promi- 
nently, Dean Mann said: “This year our 
minds are filled with the problems, adjust- 
ments and arrangements growing out of the 
stress of war, hence farmers are most con- 
cerned about what steps are now to be taken. 
At the same time we must concern ourselves 
also about the practical problems of live 
stock, marketing, the home, the school and 
the rural community.” No one following the 
week’s work could say that any phase was 
neglected. There were lectures and demon- 
strations for the poultryman, the dairyman, 
the orchardist, the trucker and for the 
women in the home. 

Are women efficient laborers on the farm? 
What women have done the past year was 
presented in a manner so convincing thateven 
the most critical had to admit they had ren- 
dered a great service on the farm the past sea- 
son. The response that women gave to the call 
was so generous and on such a large scale 
that their contribution to the farm labor 
shortage will never be forgotten. The pur- 
pose of a conference at this time was fo offer 
opportunity for considering the advantages 
and disadvantages of the movement from 
all angles. 


National Body of Farm Bureaus 


Delegates from several states considered 
the advisability of forming a national body 
that this arm of agricultural improvement 
might be made more effective. Thirty-three 
northern states now have in operation 2400 
county bureaus, every one of which has jus- 
tified its existence and has showed itself in- 
dispensible in the agricultural program. The 
new national organization will be represented 
by one or more delegates chosen among 
farmers by the regularly constituted state 
federations. 

This move is the outgrowth of that now 
universal feeling that organization will be 
the key to unlock the door of many agricul- 
tural troubles and discriminations. Through- 
out the sessions of Farmers’ week, speakers 
time and again demanded better organization, 
that the needs of farmers might be presented 
and their case be given a respectful hearing. 
This was brought home last year when Wash- 
ington officials declared that agriculture had 
no organized channel in which all farmers 
were represented like labor or commercial 
enterprises. 

Not only must agriculture be represented 
by farmers, but “their buying and selling 
must be done collectively in order that they 





be not fleeced at both ends.” The new pro: 
gram includes better farm homes, better 
schools, better marketing facilities. Only 


through organization can the full program 
be achieved. 


Socializing the Country 


Akin to business organization there was 
manifest also a demand for rural community 
betterment and for organization of the social 
forces in every farming district. Social life 
in the country involves local effort,and young 
and old must join in making it richer, fuller, 
more wholesome that it may be satisfying 
and inclusive of all rural needs. Thus the 
discussions centering in community service 
touches a chord that now receives generous 
response, 

Songs, therefore, found a place on the pro 
and a rural play, put on by the agri 


gram; 


cultural students, demonstrated what might! 
be done in every section of the land. Th» 
city dweller has his amusement brought to 


him, but he pays dearly for it. In the coun 
try the same enjoyment may be had, but in 
another way: The community must provide 
it. Once under way, the rural play soon jus 
tifies itself, affording the same spiritual and 
emotional benefit that the city play provides 
under professional direction. Every rural 
community in time will have its dramatic 
club to do for the country what now the pro- 
fessional play does for the city. The Farm- 
ers’ week play is fulfilling as great a mission 
on these programs as are the old forms of 
instruction and demonstration. 


Increasing Potato Yield 


Experimental work by the New Jersey sta- 
tion showed an average increase of 45 bush- 
els of potatoes an acre when 3%, of potash 
was added to 1600 pounds of 3-8 fertilizer on 
a rich, heavy soil. The second year on the 
same plots the potash fertilizer gave a 44- 
bushel increase. The added increase from 
6% was small. A lighter soil has very much 
larger increases from 3°% potash. Experi- 
ments in this state indicate that over 5°; of 
potash on potetoes may decrease rather than 


increase the yield through injuring germina- 


tion. 
The use of potash seems to give the pota- 
toes greater disease resistance, and keep 


them growing ionger. Where manure is used, 
even in moderate amounts, the addition of 
potash to the fertilizer does not seem neces- 
sary. The manure is high in potash, espe- 
cially the liquid manure, 

Our domestic production of potash has 
doubled in the last year, so that if efficiently 
used the supply should be adequate, though 
the price will still be high. Farmers 
sre using potash on corn and other grain 
crops on heavy soils already rich in this ele- 
ment are not only getting little cr no return, 
but are wasting potash needed elsewhere. 
They are also wasting money, since each 1° 
of potash wili increase the cost of the fertil- 
izer $5 or $6 per ton. The use of less than 
3% of potash can scarcely be expected to 
show results. Loam soil contains 1 to 2% 
of potash, which can be made available if the 
soil is treated with lime. 7 
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SiSRHAPS there is no food-pro- 
ducing operation so closely 
linked with pleasant associa- 
tions as that of the making of 
maple syrup or maple sugar. It 
is so associated with springtime 
and sunshine and the beginning of a new 
year that its season is hailed with joy, not 
only by the youngsters of the farm, but by 
the adults who are the fortunate owners of a 
maple sugar bush. 

Yet it is hard work and a work that de- 
mands immediate and close attention, when 
once the temperature of winter abates and 
the sap begins to rise in the trees. Ideal 
sugar weather usually comes about the 
middle of March in central New York, or 
later farther north. It consists of warm, 
sunny days and frosty nights. This insures 
a generous flow of sap. Sometimes a run 
lasts several days and nights if weather con- 
tinues warm, but when once exhausted only a 
hard freezing of the ground, with subsequent 
mild temperature, brings on another run. 
These are busy times with the expert sugar 
maker, as latter-day methods have two un- 
derlying principles that are always observed: 
l'ir.t, cleanliness to the last degree, with re- 
peated strainings of both sap and syrup, 
using heavy, white felt strainers that remove 
every particle of foreign matter, and also 
the natural mineral salts to be found in all 
sap; second, rapidity of converting the sap 
into a condensed form or syrup, with as little 
exposure to light and air as possible, this 
latter resu't being attained by the use of 
covered sap buckets and covered gathering 
and storage tanks. 

The use of the modern evaporator insures 
rapidity of evaporation and has done more 
towards the manufacture of a product of at- 
tractive color and flavor than any 
other one thing. The evaporator 





discoloration. As the syrup reaches a cer- 
tain density in the last compartment it is 
drained or dipped into a tank, over which a 
heavy white felt strainer is drawn. This is 
not the syrup of commerce, however, but a 
thinner one. The process of reducing it to 
just the exact density required by the pure 
food law, 11 pounds to the gallon, no more 
and no less, is too delicate a one to be per- 
formed in such quantities, or over such a 
source of heat. 

It is usually then carried to the farmhouse, 
where it is perhaps cooled, though this is not 
always necessary, and poured into a smaller 
sugaring off pan and the housewife, with a 
very accurate hydrometer and a carefully- 
controlled fire, heats it up and evaporates it 
more, until just the right density is reached. 
It is then strained again and turned into a 
bright tin tank with a faucet at the bottom, 
and allowed to cool. If the hot syrup were 
turned into the can when it cooled it would 
shrink and the can would be found to be not 
quite full, and would thus be under weight. 
The cans must be very full and of exactly 
the right thickness of syrup to come up to the 
weight requirements. 

Sugar: Harder to Make 

The process of sugar making is rather 
more elaborate, as the syrup has to be boiled 
much longer and close watching and stirring 
is necessary to prevent the least scorching, 
as this would be fatal to the delicate color so 
much desired in the modern product and the 
flavor would also be injured. When the 
proper density, as indicated by the hydrom- 
eter, is reached, though this stage can be 
determined by an expert maker by simpler 
tests, as the hairing of the syrup when 
dropped from a spoon, or the hard ball 
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‘Modern Methods with Maple Sugar 


Some pointers on syrup and sugar making by M. G. Feint 


formed when dropped in cold water, then the 
hot, thick mass is turned into a big, shallow 
pan and stirred vigorously with a big spoon 
or paddle until it forms a coarse graim Then 
it is quickly turned into tin moulds, in these 
days the one-pound mould being most pop- 
ular. To keep well the year through or for 
commercial purposes, maple sugar should be 
very hard and of a coarse, glistening texture. 
For immediate use it is much more conven- 
ient to remove it from the fire at a lower 
temperature, s‘irring faster and longer, and 
securing a finer, softer texture, insuring 
greater ease in shaving or crushing it for use. 

The matter of fuel is an important item on 
the farm that has a sugar bush, if the maple 
products are to be made up. In most New 
York state sections where sugar is made, a 
combination of soft coal and of dry waste or 
limb wood is used, as this insures the fierce 
heat needed and lessens the amount of wood 
needed. In more heavily wooded sections 
wood alone is still used. This must alwavs 
be cut and stored under shelter during warm 
weather, or in the fall at latest, as an abun- 
dance of dry wood that will burn readily is a 
necessity. And it requires large quantities; 
so much so that this one feature alone has 
caused many farms to abandon sugar making, 
where once it was made in great quantities, 


Prices Going Up 


Maple products are higher than they need 
to be; and will continue to be so, as so many 
of the maple trees have been sacrificed 
for lumber and fire wood, and the items of 
equipment and labor are expensive, especial- 
ly the past two seasons. This year will find 
them even higher than last. The high price 
of tin and galvanized iron makes the pur- 
chase of new buckets and other equipment 

almost prohibitive, and for even 
the smaller amounts needed for 
cans in which to market the 





consists of a series of broad, 
shallow pans that fit over the top A 
of a furnace, the compartments 
of which are each filled with hot 
sap or syrup of varying densities. 
The cold sap is fed by gravity 
into the compartment directly 
over the front of the furnace, 
where the heat is fiercest. As it 
is heated it flows automatically 
into the next compartment, there 
usually being four or more of 
these, each with a syrup of a 
little heavier density. An _ in- 
genicus arrangement keeps the 
syrup at just such a hight in the 
pan throughout the process, pre- 
venting caramelization or scorch- 
ing of the sweets around the 
edges of the pan, and consequent 






















syrup there has been an increase 
of 300°; or over in the past two 
or three years. Many farmers are 
making a very high quality of 
syrup and using wooden buckets, 
made probably 50 or more years 
ago. These are painted a pure 
white on the inside, and usually 
red on the outside, and where 
properly housed and cleaned they 
are fully as safe to use as tin in 
working for a high-grade, mild- 
flavored, light colored product. 
Many city consumers cannot 
get away from the idea that 
maple syrup or sugar, if strictly 
pure, must be dark colored and 
strong of flavor. This is a mis- 
taken notion. In [To Page 7.] 
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Maple Syrup and Maple Sugar Pictured in Their Making 


pictures show how the sap is gathered in a modern covered tank; and a 


The photograph at the top shows a typical sugar or boiling house, with i 
modern evaporator in use. The tank is full of sap, which is fed by gravity 


stornee room for wood in the back end and soft coal outside. The bottom 
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Plans for a Sunny Hog House 


Building restrictions are off writes Farm Engineering Editor Frank M. White 


=eAN you offer any 








# suggestions for 
Ya hog house 


f large enough to 


NL house four 
peas eeBSES 1 ro 0d sows?” 
writes Jesse L. Musick. “I am 
particularly anxious that the 
windows Should be placed so 
as to admit plenty of light.” 

A satisfactory hog house 
must be convenient, be built of materials so 
that it can be kept dry, warm, clean and ad- 
mit of direct sunlight. The best disinfectant 
known is plenty of sunlight and if the house 
is properly planned, with the right size win- 
dows, placed at the proper hig.ut, sunlight 
is easily secured. 

From tables worked out by the department 
of agriculture at Washington, on March 1 in 
the latitude of southern Pennsylvania, the 
top of the windows should be 8 feet 9 inches 
from the floor; southern New York 8 feet 6 
inches, and northern New York 7 feet 7 
inches. On these days 
the rays of direct sun- 
light reach the north 
side of the pen as 
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shown in the sectional drawing. This direct 
sunlight extends over a period from 10 am 
to 2 pm. 

In case it is desired to have maximum sun- 
light in a house of this dimensions, say Feb- 
ruary 1, the best hight of windows is 5 feet 
10 inches, in latitude of southern Pennsylva- 
nia. In southern New York 5 feet 5 inches 
and northern New York 4 feet 11 inches, or, 
if the maximum sunlight is wanted April 1, 
then in southern Pennsylvania the top of the 
windows shou! be 14 feet 4 inches from the 
floor; in southern New York 13 feet 4 inches, 
and northern New York 12 feet 5 inches. 

The shed tyne of house is the most ap- 
proved type a small herd. It can, of 
course, be made in any width or any reason- 
able length, but if plenty of room is required 
for good sized brood sows, then the pens 
should be at least 8 by 9 feet 6 inches or 
larger. The 14-foot width makes a very de- 
sirable size. If the shed was built only 12 
feet wide, the maximum depth of the pens 
could not be over 8 feet, which is scarcely 
large enough. 

The construction of this small house is 
very simple. The roofing to use is some ap- 
proved grade of prepared roofing material. 
The 12-light sash is the standard size and if 
placed at the hight shown will admit di- 
rect sunlight at the very time desired. The 
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windows may also be built so 
that they can be tipped in at 
the top, which will afford a 
means of ventilation. If they 
are so constructed, boards or 
galvanizediron shields should 
be placed on either side of 
the windows so that the air 
can enter only over the top, 
as in the illustration. 

The floors should be 4 
inches thick, made of concrete, mixed in a 
proportion of 1 part cement, 2 parts sand and 
4 parts stone. The foundation should be 8 


inches wide, extending around the entire 
wall. The floor is laid with a slope of one- 


quarter inch to the foot, draining towards an 
open gutter which can be easily cleaned. 
The two by fours 
forming the sill 
are bolted to 
the foundation by 
setting %-inch 
bolts in the con- 
crete before it is 
hardened. The 
partitions be- 
tween the pens 
are made of 1 by 
6-inch boards 
placed 4 inches 
upart, except the 
bottom _ three 
hoards, which are 
sclid. There are 
breeders who be- 
lieve that parti- 
tions should be 
solid; others take 
quite the oppo- 
site view and be- 
[To Page 12.] 





Hinged window 
ventilators—the gal- 
vanized iron shields 
prevent air from 
entering at the side 
and blowing on the stock. 





























Caring for Sheep and Lambs 


Practical experience of H. K. Deffenbaugh of Tioga county, Pennsylvania 


RACH YEAR I save a few roots 
\% for my lambs. When in the 
)¥ neighborhood of two weeks of 
3 age they begin to eat a little 
’ grain. They need this in addi- 
* tion to their mother’s milk. A 
inted lamb is always a stunted sheep. I 
y lambs started in the right way and 
thereafter, if care is given and the lambs are 
not crowded, their further growth will take 
its course. A few nibbles at roots a little 
later with a little grain does wonders in pro- 
viding thrift. 

Iam also cautious in penning up the lambs. 
In crowded flocks some are likely to be 
shifted aside. These unfortunate ones very 
rapidly will fall back in weight and growth 
unless looked after. It may pay often to put 
these entirely aside. But the point is, never 
let them get puny or imposed upon by the 
stronger and livelier fellows. I make it a 
point to see that all have plenty of room at 
the troughs and that they get what is coming 
to them. Never forget, either, that the first 
year is the big year with sheep. The first 
10 or 12 weeks are really the most important. 
Not everybody can have his lambs gain four 
or five pounds a week during the first three 
months, but it is possible. I have done this 
occasionally. A gain of four pounds a week 
's easily possible. It means a little extra 
srain, good clover hay and attention to ex- 
ercise, shelter and good air. 

_j begin feeding lambs just as soona they 
Wl In the corner of our sheep barn I 





+ 


went + 
Want m 


i Cat. 
peer a simple creep, inside of which is a 
erein trough and hay rack. The trough is 9 





inches wide, 4 inches deep, flat at the bottom 
and just high enough so that the lambs can 
eat in comfort. A board is placed length- 
wise over the center of the trough to keep-the 
lambs from standing with their feet in this 
trough. The little fellows soon find both the 
grain and the hay, and thereafter know what 
to do and what to expect. 

For hay, I prefer second crop clover, but 
alfalfa is good if you have it. For grain, I 
use a mixture consisting of two pounds of 
wheat bran, one or two pounds of whole oats, 
a pound of corn meal and a half pound of 
linseed meal. I find this to be excellent and 
is the sort of feed I have given my lambs for 


years. As they grow older more oats is 
given with a corresponding lessening of corn 
meal. At this time the roots will prove 


their value. 

When pasture is ready and the mothers are 
turned on to it, the lambs, of course, go along. 
I take the creep out also, or at least provide a 
creep. I know that many good sheep men do 
not give grain to lambs on pasture with their 
mothers, yet it does pay. The amount of 
grain required is very small, and it saves 
grain in the fall and winter. If you do not 
use fattening feed, such as an over-supply of 
corn meal, there will be no danger of getting 
the lambs too fat for either a breeding flock 
or for sale. 


The Experiment Station on Pastures 


The pasture should be arranged for the 
greatest supply of feed, says the Pennsylva- 
nia station. The lambs that are to go to 
market in the fall should produce the maxi- 


mum amount of fleece and meat at the least 
expenditure of money. As soon as the 
weather is warm enough the entire flock of 
sheep should be dipped twice at an interval 
of two weeks. Any of the standard disin- 
fectants may be used for this purpose. This 
treatment will rid the sheep of external 
parasites. 

The flocks should have plenty of pasture 
all summer. The lambs should have a sepa- 
rate feeding place where they can be supplied 
with a small amount of grain. When the 
lambs are weaned they should be placed on 
a clean pasture where no sheep have been 
pastured during the season or on a field 
seeded to some forage crop. Clean pasture 
is necessary to avoid trouble with internal 
parasites. 

If sheep show signs of becoming sluggish 
they should be treated for stomach worms. 
The gasoline treatment is the simplest. Keep 
the sheep off feed for 12 hours. Give each 
lamb a dose of five ounces of cow’s milk, one- 
half teaspoonful of gasoline and one tea- 
spoonful of raw linseed oil. Double the dose 
for mature sheep. The treatment should be 
repeated three consecutive days. 


Surprising Rice Figures—Few realize the 
magnitude of the domestic rice crop which 
has grown from an average in recent years 
around 28 million bushels to plump 40 mil- 
lions harvested in 1918. This was produced 
almost -ntirely in the three states of Louis- 
iana, Texas and Arkansas, and has contrib- 
uted in no mean degree toward world food 
necessities. 








Like begets like. You will get good crops 
only if you select good seed. Seed potatoes 
are a specialty with us. We have the 
enviable reputation of being the largest 
ar rs of seed potatoes as well as of the 

atest number of varieties. Grown in 
the great Eagle Valley and Red River dis- 
tricts. Salzer Seed Potatoes are the ac- 
cepted standard everywhere. They have 
a national reputation for large yields, uni- 
formity, attractiveness, exceptional consti- 
tutional vigor (a revitalized strain as it 
were) and reliability. 


America’s Headquarters for Seeds 


A post card will bring our large 164-page 
catalog (4U pages in actual colors) of 
Vegetable Seeds Flower Seedg 
Clovers Grasses Millets 
Seed Wheat, Oats, Barley, Rye, Flax 
Salzer’s Famous Eagle Valiey 
Seed Potatoes 


We are America’s Largest Mail Order 
Seed House, the result of 54 years Fair 
Dealing in Quality Seeds. 


We court the implicit trust and faith of every 
farmer and gardener. 


Let our 51 years’ Reputation be your Guarantee, 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO, 
Box 141, La Crosse, Wis. 
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Fields 


Are the kind to plant to produce bumper 
crops, Early Ohios, Cobblers, Rose, Manis- 
tees, Bovees, Queens, Giants, Moneymakers, 
Green Mountains, Gold Coins, Uncle Sams, Rural 
New Yorkers, Carmans, Sir Walter Raleighs and Dib- 
ble’s Russets, the last, the best potato of the century, in any 
" quantity from barrels to car loads, 


DIBBLE’S RUSSETS 


round to oblong in shape, russet skin, more blight, disease and 
‘\ drought resistant than any other kind, enormously productive. 
ips ook ce In Pennsylvania last yea: where crop failures were common, 
8 sf Dibble’s Russets produced yields of 300-400 bushels per acre. 
@ In Connecticut where crops were ruined by wilt and drought, 
44 Russets stayed green and out-yielded other sorts two to one, 
Officially recommended as the potato to grow in Connecticut. 
Thousands of our customers state—“The best potato we ever 
grew.” Why not grow Russets on your Farm? 
Catalog, Testimonials and Special price list Free. Address 
EDWARD F. near ~ SEEDGROWER 
HONEOYE FALLS, xA NEW YORK 


From Our Farms to Yours 





































Harris’ Pedigree Seeds | 


Harris’ Seeds are different from others. They are raised 
on our own farms and are bred with as much care as 
Gaseaeiiees live stock. Every lot is tested and the percent 
erminates is gene on the label so the Tag oy > can ~ 

yo aioe many will grow. Harris’ is becomin 


Seed Corn 
famous for strong vitality and bie yields. Seed Potatoes a 











ed by the “‘hill-unit"’ system. len Seeds that grow and 
produce crops that are of the highest type. Don't use inferior 


seeds at low ces, OF e 

spay more than the whole- Hl a FY al al Cie 2X 21 6) 
Label onevery Lot 
Tells fateh maal-labd 















Harris’ Seeds, for there are 
no better seeds at any price. 
Our new catalogue is full of 
good things. A card will bring it. 
JOSEPH HARRIS CO. 
Box 23 Coldwater, N. Y. 


FIELD SEED 


bi save you money on your Seed Rill. Write for our Special Money-Saving Price 
List and get our reduced prices on Best Quality Guaranteed Seed. You should know 
about our low prices. Write at once and convinced overything or equa 
to semples or money refunded, Don’t pay double profits on Grass S: Ow 
are soki subject to government test. Have low prices on Seed Corn, Oats, “Wheat, 
Speltz, Barley, Cane, Millet, Cowpeas, Rape, Vetch, dan Grass, Potatoes and 
Farm and Garden Seeda Don’t | order _— you write for big 116-page catalog. 
samples and special low prices on oa require. Will send free ~oseee | book 
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PRICES 


Growing ‘Aifal a to those who ask for it. Write at once, as x can save you 
& A. BERRY SEED Co., 


Box 228 Clarinda, ~ lows 


American 
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Developing Farm Leadership 


The following paragraph is dedicat- 
ed to any of our city cousins who be- 
lieve that the farmer must necessarily 
be a low priced man. In view of the 
fact that Pres 
Cooper of the 
d airymen’s 
league, is paid a 





salary of $10,- 
000, I suggest 
that a bill be 


introduced into 
the legislatures 
of neighboring 
states making it 
a misdemeanor 
for a farmer to 
receive a $10,000 
salary. High 
salaries are for 
city folks, They 
may have been 
born and reared 
on a farm, gone barefooted, fed the 
pigs and the hens, driven the cows 
from the pasture, attended school in 
the red schoolhouse and have done all 
other fundamental, sentimental things 
of rural youthdom, but they must 
graduate to the city before they be- 
come our leading citizens. 

The thought that they should do 
otherwise is against all of our tradi- 
tions and ancestral doctrines to have 
men of high money value and possess 
real leadership and be a part of farm 














ll. E, COOK 


life. I can’t quite understand it my- 
self. I feel much as Pat did when 
caught with his brother Mike in a 
fourth story room and the house on 
fire. He dressed quickly and agreed 
that Pat should jump first, and if he 
landed safely then Mike was to fol- 
low. Pat, however, in his hurry had 
put his pants on hind-side before, and 
when Mike called for the result of his 
jump he answered back that he was 
not injured, but badly twisted. 

Opportunity finds men, and in this 
case every dairy community has dis- 
covered men, many of them unknown 
before, who huve shown qualities of 
genuine leadership. When history has 
been received will be of minor impor- 
the extra price for milk which has 
bene received will be of minor impor- 
tance compured to the development of 
leaders, and the “nding out that there 
is little differen where a man lives 
or What his business is. 

The traditional clay from which he 
is made is about the same, or be it in 


clay 


} 
tne 


science from 
muck, or 
valley, the 


these days of soil 
loam, or sand loam, or 
gumbo soil of the Red river 


flesh and blood and bone and mental 
fiber remain about the same. 

The foodstuffs of the world have 
been produced for all time by peasants 


and low-priced people and America, a 
pioner nation from the start, is now 
blazing a new trail in an effort to put 
the food producers on an equal footing 
with those who have chosen the trades 
or professions. 

Yes, my city cousins, IT am afraid 
you are wedded to your idols and, liv- 
ing as you do within high walls going 
to and fro by trolley and by ele- 
vator, making your living by changing 
raw material, that you have lost that 
fine philosophy of your rural ances- 
tors and that native sense of humor of 
your grand sires who lived among nat- 
ural things, the birds, the domestic 
animals, the trees, the grasses, the 
rivers and springs and running brooks, 
out of the soil with their 
real wealth of the na- 


and who dug 
own hands the 
tion. 

Price of Clover 

price of red clover seed is al- 
prohibitive, and I have been 
casting about to know what is best to 
do. We shall miss the red clover 
plants for their feeding and fertilizing 
value, however, there is a limit and 
it would seem that a small increase 
of timothy, say seven quarts an 
to which is added three quarts of al- 
sike and three of alfalfa would make 
a pretty sane mixture for one year and 
the expense would not be excessive. I 
wish I knew how to make each seed 
of alsike germinate and produce a 


High 
The 
most 


acre, 
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plant. I have seen one quart of 
sike for an acre mixture make 
good stand, when for some re: son th 
red had not made a g00d growth, ” 

The mixture mentioned Would have 


al- 
a very 


a good deal of timothy for the first 
year’s hay crop, but if the crop is cut 
early and comes out of the mow or 


stack with a fine green color COWS like 
it, and will milk well on it 
from many experiences, 

We have a three-cornered piece of 
land, made so by a water course On the 
hypothenuse, which has been cutting 
hay for six years. The land does not 
adapt itself to a rotation economic ally 
and some top-dress it each fall, 
the average cut is about three 
acre. We are feeding the hay now, 
and the cows are milking fine. The 
bill for grass and clover seeds whe re a 
Short rotation is practiced is gettin 
somewhat burdensome, and I am won- 
dering what we are to do about it. We 
can grow timothy seed and 
with a grain thresher, but 
machinery for threshing 
clover seed has gone. 

Must we quit the short rotation plan 
or what? If we do will our savings 
be at the spigot and our losses at the 
bung 

We have a fine illustration on our 
own farms of such saving. During the 
summer and fall grain was high, and 
our cows and young things were fed 
rather sparingly, with the obvious re- 
sult that they came into winter quar- 
ters out of condition. Since December 


as I know 


and 
tons an 


thresh it 
in the east 
and cleaning 


1 they have been fed liberally and the 
gain in condition, growth and bagging 





of the new milkers has easily paid the 


grain bill, to say nothing of the in- 
creased milk flow. Then probably if 
we feed our plants better we can af- 
ford to pay the extra cost of clover 
seed. At any rate the probable plants 
and animals are those that get full 
feed.—|H. E. Cook. 
Seed Bed Comes First 
H. T. B., NEW YC 

I believe the best rule to follow in 
planting a gurden to 1 haste 
siowly. I used to be in a ‘ rush 
each spring to get m) ‘ in the 
ground. But the large ai t of ex- 
tra work it caused nd e rat 
poor crop it produced t me to 
#0 slowly. Iam now crank ¢ seed- 
bed preparation and belis that an 
extra two or three days ¢ dragging 
and perhaps rolling befo nting 
saves twice that amount of time dur- 
ing cultivation. In putting in seeds 
With a hand planter straig rows can- 
not be made if ther re lumps in 
the earth, for every time the wheel 
hits a lump the planter jumps o t of 
its course and the maker sa 
similar jog in the next row. As a 
result the last rows mad re wavy. 
Such fields look bad and are hard to 
cultivate. 

Planting small seed, as onions and 
carrots, in a lumpy results in 
gaps in the rows. In order to ger- 
minate, a seed should be packed 
around with soil to allow moisture to 
get to it. Where there are lumps, the 


soil is prevented from being so packed 
and the seed fails to germinate. 
Lumpy soil also seeds to 
be planted at varying 
near the surface come 

cet a start before those plunted deep- 
ly are through the 


causes the 
depths Those 
up frst and 


n 


ground, cau 





unevenness in the crop. In planting 
large seeds as peas and beans th seed 
can be seen as it feeds into _the 
ground, but with small seeds it is a 
good plan to test the en by run- 
ning the planter above ground for one 

flow ol 


or two feet and w: erat the 
seed. With some makes of planters it 
is necessary to hold up the rear wheel 
while making the test, for the feed is 
automatically shut off when the plani- 
er is raised out of the ground unless 
this part is held up. This precaution 
will save having blank rows. 
i ae 

Speed is an important factor in el 
termining the number of acres — 
a given size tractor will plow, 4M 
should be considered in the rating of 
the tractor. 
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Starting Early Vegetables 
p. L. PUI <\AM. CRAWFORD COUNTY, PA 
while as rule there is no great 
antage in hu rrying the main gar- 
= before he weather is settled, 
there is gr gain in getting a few 


round as early 
lettuce and 


into the g 


nardy thine 
. Onions, peas, 


as possible. 


radishes are a hardy quartet which 
a be safely planted as soon as the 
as proper condition, and 


ground is im 
there is no net 
even snows come later. 


d to worry about them 


if frosts and ; 

These may retard, but they will not 
prevent their growth. 

” We tind top onion, planted in 
jutumn, a dependable relish from the 


frst melting of the snows until the 

eylar supply of spring-grown plants 
: ready. Jf it is a trifle rank in 
favor, this can ‘be overcome by soak- 
ing in salt water for an hour or two 
pefore serving. Onion sets should be 
used in the earlier plantings for quick 
results, followed by seed after the 
cround is well warmed. Onions re- 
quire a rich soil. Litter from the 
poultry house well blended with the 
soil will prove beneficial. 

Radishes are always among the first 
sceds sown, and we find the Icicle the 
most satisfactory. It forms some 
mall roots almost as speedily as the 
turnip-rooted varieties, and these can 


re 


be removed and used, making room 
for the larger and later maturing 
roots, which are crisp and of fine 
favor for some time after reaching 
maturity. We have little trouble with 
ttucks of iggot when growing the 
Icicle. 

Lettuce endure a lot of cold. 
If there volunteer plants from be- 


ing self-sown in autumn, these may be 


transpianted Sow seed moderately 
thick in rows, and pull out the largest 
plants as they reach usable size, thus 
giving the in crop room to mature 
the great heads so desirable. 

Peas do best when planted early, 
giving them rich soil. The Gradus 
has several advantages over the other 


so-called early peas. It is more pro- 


liie, the peas are of normal size, and 
with a rich flavor, in pleasing con- 
trast with that of the other early peas. 

We start early cucumbers in boxes 
containing inverted sods, growing the 
flants in the kitchen window. These 
can be easily transferred to the gar- 
den whe frost is over without dis- 
turbing t roots. A dozen hills of 
Goiden Bantam sweet c6érn grown in 
the same y will yield a rich treat 
before the main crop is ready for use. 
A row of Snowball turnip seed will in 
six week; ready to yield the first 
of its tender offering for the table. 
Later vegetables will come in abun- 
lance, | is the early ones which 
bridge ove time when the average 
heusewif« complaining that there 
is nothing ook. 


New Methods with Maple Sugar 


From Page 4.] 


the old days that would have described 
pure m products fairly well, but 
these qualities were necessary with 
the old ipment, or rather lack of 
', and was due to slow boiling and 
ucterial tion or fermenting of the 
sap before it could be made up. The 
pure maple flavor is very delicate, and 
the color should be light, else there 


Ss been carelessness in handling. 


As for adulteration, which so many 
city buyers fear in the light colored 
Products it would be more than the 
average farmer’s entire business is 


Worth to adulterate these products, so 
strictly are the laws enforced at this 
end of the | The writer never 
1a \y adulterated maple prod- 
xist it is done by the 
are not watched so care- 

the makers. The best and 
. Omical way of buying maple 
~ -Gucts is to order direct of some 
’. Many makers nowadays have 

r customers to whom they 


usiness. 


if such ex 
who 








olesale prices that will pre- 
= year will probably be about 
“ cents a pound for sugar and $1.50 
- ber gallon for syrup. At these 
en the purity and whole- 
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someness of the product is considered, 
it makes the safest and cheapest of 
sweets or confections for children, or 


for special uses—as on buckwheat 
cakes, and desserts. The supply for 
the past 10 years has been very inade- 


quate, as the demand is very great. To 
show how the supply is dwindling in 
Cortland county, a typical sugar mak- 
ing county of New York state, in 1909 
there were produced 41,000 gallons of 
syrup and 113,000 pounds of sugar. In 
1917 only 37,000 pounds of syrup were 
made, and 47,000 pounds of sugar. The 
makers of this county are taking steps 
to organize a maple sugar growers’ as- 
sociation, the first one in the state. 
This would be a good idea for the 
makers of other counties, 


Handling in Bulk 

To reduce the cost of handling fer- 
tilizing materials, the Ohio station 
urges farmers to buy acid phosphate 
in bulk. When shipped in bulk it may 
be purchased for several dollars less 
per ton and applied to the soil with 
practically the same amount of labor 
as when handled in sacks. 

Experiments show that acid phos- 
phate may be applied with a fertilizer 
or lime spreader any time after plow- 
ing and before the spring crop {is 
sown with good results. When pur- 
chased in bulk the acid phosphate 
may be applied to the soil when 
hauled from the railroad station. In 
some cases the use of old fertilizer 
sacks is recommended, the sacking to 


be done at the car. The sacks alone 
for a ton of fertilizer cost from $1.50 
to $3. 
European Corn Borer 

“A great deal of anxicty has been 
aroused in the vicinity of Boston by 
the attacks of the European corn 
borer,” says Dr J. G. Sanders of the 
Pennsylvania station. This pest was 
introduced in the region about Bos- 


ton in some unknown manner, and in 
one season did untola damage to all 
varieties of plants. Ordinary pests 
generally attack one plant or group 
of plants, but this bvrer works on 
oats, tomatoes, beans, potatoes, Swiss 
chard and many varieties of weeds. 
For this reason it is an especially se- 
rious pest. 

Efforts have been made to stamp out 
this insect by a S500,000 appropriation. 
It works much like the common borer 
in killing the tops of plants, and is 
especially destructive to those plants 
which have stems as large or larger 
than a lead pencil. It lays from 600 
to SOO eggs for each brood, and pro- 
duces two broods each season. 


change is’ shorter 
hours on the farm, as I see it. Al- 
ready farm hands want to start at 8 
o’clock and stop at 5; not all, of course 
but the majority. It means higher 
costs of food. You can’t pay high 
wages for short hours and see the 


The greatest 


old prices remain as before. 1 don't 
say I regret the change. Working 12 
to 16 hours a day was not appre- 
ciated and it didn’t pay. Therefore, 
dump them overboard. If it’s an 
S-hour or 10-hour day let it come. We 
will get along. The buyers of food 
are the people forcing higher prices 


upon the country. They will have to 
pay.—[A. S. Spencer, New York. 


Farm Personals 
Dr Spillman’s address at the farm- 
ers’ meeting in Washington last week 
turned a lot of light onto the United 
States department of agriculture. It 


shows up Sec Houston in a bad light. 
It indicates that Houston’s policy has 
been to withhold from farmers data 
relative to cost of production. The 
fact that Spillman left the depzrt- 
ment some time since may be used to 
discredit his testimony. This incident, 
added to others, suggests that Hous- 
ton is quite “impossible’’ from the 


standpoint of the practical farmer and 
that congress might well investigate 
the department. Every effort should 
be made to insure that the vast sums 
used by the department of agriculture 
are expended so as most largely to 
benefit practical farmers who need 

















He had IDEAL Comfort in the Camp 


home to enjoy life in? 


RADIATORS 






















IDE AL Boilers 
will supply ample 
heat on one charg- 
ing of coel for 8 to 
24 hours, depend- 
ing on severity of 


weather. Every 
ounce of fuel is 
made to yield ut- 
most results. 


agents 





Make farm house a cozy camp 
for home coming 





Provide the good old home with this modern 
comfort which will do so much to keep the boy 


on the farm when he comes back. 
Heating means more to the real success of your farm than 
you think—what is a big yield—big prices for grain, stock, 
and produce if you do not have a comfortable, free-from-labor 


IERICAN [DEA 


RS contentment as IDEAL Heating. 


New pricereductiontoencourage buying 


We have made a substantial price reduction on our staple line 
=\. of IDEAL Boilers and AMERIC a 
¥ farmers to equip their houses with these modern _fuel-saving 
DEAL Heating Outfits. 
advantage oi this opportunity 
a@s it means a big saving to you, 
and your dealer will be glad to 
give you an estimate based on 
these new prices. 
longer put off having an IDEAL 
Boiler and AMERICAN Radi- 
ators in your home. Itis the best 
investment you can put into 
your property. Never wears out. 
Burns any local fuel with greatest 
economy 
a cellar as the boiler can be placed 
in a side room or 


Have hot water on tap for all uses 


Our small IDEAL Hot Water Heating boilers for 
domestic supply are a source of greatest comfort and 
delight to the whole family. Gives the home every 
modern city comfort without dirt, labor, or fuss. 


Free Heating Book! 


Write today for copy of catalog “Ideal 
Heating” which is fully illustrated and 
gives comolete information on this 
cheapest heat for a lifetime of comfort. 


sa‘szausste AMERICANRADIATOR COMPANY veinatr 


CPP Cas Ee Om as ae a oa me a Ow oem owe 
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Give him IDEAL Comfort in the Home 


IDEAL 


No other farm improvement will 
give as much happiness, health, and 





AN Radiators to encourage 


Take 


You need no 


Not necessary to have 


“‘leanto.”” 





Our IDEAL Hot 
Water Supply Boil- 
ers will supply 
plenty of warm wa- 
ter for home and 
stock at small cost 
of few dollars for 
fuel for season. 
Temperature kept 
just right by Syl- 
phon Regulator. 
Write for booklet. 


Chicago 








Send for 
Catalog 
—Free 


Corn Plianter 


Plants corn, beans, peas, beets, ete.— 
any distance apart, any depth—in hills 
or drills. Plants uniform depth, puts on 
fertilizer (if desired) up to 8U0 Ibs., cov- 
ers over, marks for next row. Steel 
and malleable iron construction-that 
means lightest weight and least cost 
of repairs. Driver can see seed drop- 
ping. Made for one or two rows. 
Eureka Mower 
Company = 
Box 815 
Utica, N.Y. , 
\) 
















THE JOYNT BRAND—Pure unleached Hardwood Ashes 
The best Potash Fertilizer. They build up the land, sweeten the soil 
and restore it to its original Fertility. They are a complete fertilizer 
for all growing crops. st, cheapest and most lasting. In pur- 
chasing make sure your dealer is responsible. The Joynt Brand 
stands for quality. wy thirty-five Le experience and references 
ou protection and eturns op investment. Agents 
Wanted: Ee erranpendepee Inv ted. Address John Joynt, igcaow 
Dun’s& Bradstreets Agency, or Bank of 





Hessiten” cat. Ontario. 
LOWEST PRICES, 


CHOICE SEED COR Highest germination. 


Extra selected. No high priced catalogue and low over- 
nses enable us tosave you 30% on your Seed C Corn. 
jay for samples and circular. Four varieties-90-100 day 
Improved Yellow Dent, Reid’s Yellow Dent, White Soy Yellow 


Dent, (Ensiisee), E*'YWOODFIELDS FARM, Wycombe, Pa. 


For Sale cvercnesx Sweet Corn Seed 


$1.50 per peck, $5.00 per buSHel. Shelled and 
bagged. Quality good. 
B. A. LANDIS, Fairview, Erie Co., Pa. 


ENSILAGE COR 








Average height 
ph 2ears every 
k; some had 





6.. W_aeres from 50 yielded over 85 heb per acre. 
This seed field, cured and 
$5 per bush. 


elected, is new being tested. 
HOLLYWOOD FARMS, Scottsburg, Va. 








S SWEET 
OTE LOVER 


Hulled and scarified white sweet clover is about 
ten dollars per bushel cheaper than red. (Un- 
hulled eaper yet.) Asitis a biennial, taking 
the place of red in the rotation and any 
amount better as aland builder, itis an eco- 
nonical substitute. Winter sowing is the 
best. Ask for samples and prices as well as 
our catalogue telling “How to Know Good 
Seed”. All other kinds of field seeds too. 


O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
165 Main St. Marysville, Ohio 
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AT WHOLESALE 


We save you money, 


a. a. GERRY SEED CO., Box? 
Buy now before advance, 
Crop short. We Bont 
t 


CLOVER. higher prices, 
angie and 
Clover, 


pres vis [Seats of feny kind until you sce our sam 
lize on Guaranteed Quality, Test 

Fincthy “a falfa, Sweet Clover and Alsike: ene subject to 

your approval and government test. rite today for 

samples, special prices and big Profit- Sharing Seed Guide, 

American Mutual Seed Co., Dept. 128, Chicago, Ilinois 













u FREE Seve EASTMAN 


Hise de Film Pack Camera, for selling B 
} bea otifal pictures or 25 pkgs. post cards at l0e 
each. Order choice today. nt prepaid. 


GATES MFG. CO. DEPT. GG1 CHICAGO 
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DIBBLE’S Marquis Spring Wheat 


Earlier than other kinds and produces more per acre than 
common seed, often outyielding other sorts ten bushels per 
acre, which would mean around $25.00 extra for you on 
every acre if you had such a crop on your farm. 

MARQUIS is the variety recommended by the Government experts as best adapted 
to the Eastern States) MARQUIS produced last year in the Middle and New England 
States scores of yields of from 30 to 4o bushels per acre. One of our customers grew 
69 bushels from 2; another 403 from ro acres, sowing but 15 bushels, 

SOW SPRING WHEAT FREELY. The Government guarantees the price of 
the r919 crop. In these times of reconstruction here’s a crop to tie to, Raise wheat for 
the U. S. A. on contract. 

DIBSLE’S MARQUIS WHEAT consists of 4,200 bushels grown on one farm’ 
the plumpest, heaviest, choicest grain we ever owned. Pronounced by Charles Kennedy» 
formerly of the U. S. Grain Corporation, “ The handsomest sample of the 1918 crop.” 

Price $3.00 per bushel, bags Free. Write to-day for Free Sample, 
Circular—‘‘How to Grow Spring Wheat in the East,’’ and Dibble’s Farm 
Seed Catalog, the handsomest and most complete Farm Seed Book of the year. 


Address 


EDWARD F. DIBBLE SEEDGROWER 
HONEOYE FALLS, N. Y., Box A 


HEADQUARTERS FOR FARM SEEDS. Wheat, Oats, Barley, Corn, Buck 
wheat, Peas, Soy Beans, Alfalfa, Clover and Grass Seeds, Vetch, Rape, Millet and Seed 
Potatoes. In any quantity up to carloads and at prices you can afford to pay. 


4 L QUICK SERVICE 
oa will be aatonished at our low prices and quick service on our extra at — tested seeds. Sold on ap- 
proval. Satisfaction or money back. If we can’t save you money we don’ t want your orders. Don’t pay two 


prices for Grass Seeds. We have recleaned Timothy $4.75 per bu., Alfalfa $8.90, Alsike Clover and Timothy 
$6.50 per bu. and have Sv »t Clover and all othe t Field Seeds at pro ortionately reduced prices. We are Grass 











and Field Seed Speciali sts sell on a Profit- Sharing Plan, at bed-rock prices, rite for Seed Guide, the most 
complete, |p: pr 1c tie al pli = er’s guide ever printed Write for our free samples of Seeds you want to buy. Our 
juide explains save money on Se eds, get better quality, share in profit, #t’s Free 

AMERICAN. MUTUAL ‘SEED co. Dept. 228 43rd and Robey Streets, CHicaGo, ILLINGIg 











Heart’s Delight Farm n’s Clover 
Seed Grains For Sale Hoffma 1S Seed 


Easily passes all tests. 
Marquis Spring Wheat Ant. HIGHEST in PUR- 
OAC No. 72 Oats 
OAC No. 21 Barley 


nie HARDIEST, pro- 
duced in short, cold sea- 

After trying out a number of varieties 
of wheat, oats and barley we have proven 


sons of the North. 

3rd. SIRONGEST in 
that the above varieties are the best yield- 
ers. These seed grains are cleaned by im- 


GERMINATION — the 
very best seed to sow. 

proved machinery, and the stock we sell is 

choice in every way 


Means more hay 
HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 


Write for free copy 
CHAZY, NEW YORK 


CLOVER 


gives you the facts on 
Seed you will buy this 
Per Bushe! Less Money 
Than Others Ask 
Tested—Buokhorr, Free—Guarantoed satistactory. 
Biggest values in Clover we ever red. Don't fail 


Spring. Offers choicest 
to write us for Samples and Pr 


strains of clovers, Alfal- 
s We can save 
you many dollars on Clover Seed, | Don't pay two yee = CATALOGUE 
rofita. Suy from World's Largest Mail Order Seec 
louse, and take advantage of our Bargain Prices. Early July Tomato, 
Have new recleaned Alfalfa, $9.00 bu.; Sweet _ Early June Cabbage. 


fa, Corn, Oats, Maine 
Potatoes, Field Peas and 

Clover, $4.95; Timothy, $4.50; Alsike and Tim- 

othy, $6.50. Other seeds in proportion. No risk CREDIT CHECK good for Free Seeds 


Beans. 
Seed samples free 
Mention this paper 
A.H. HOFFMAN, Ise. 
Landisville, 
Lancaster County, Pa. 
buying from an old established Seed Company. on each order. LIBERTY BEAN and 
Your money back if you want it. Satisfaction our . 
Get aim. | Clover crop short. Write before advance other special offers. 20 years in seed 
and compare our see with the bes ou wi save ; 
money. Send today for free samples and big 116- business. A postal will brin this free 
Page catalog. ones ou4 guaranteed. collection. Write today. SMITH BROS. 
A. A. Borry Seed Oo., Box 828-A Clarinda, towa SEED CO., Dept. X, AUBURN, N. Y. 


00D SEEDS poy oys cee: ONION 


The Big Mone Making E Crop. be $1200. 00 frogs 
GOOD AS CAN BE GROWN one acre is what our 
Prices Below All Others 

















































le last ses season. 
wells and to dgiredece to "Te belo 3 yea do “ 


ose we ill mai 
I will give a lot of new you 250; ad ne Dost Rpetfact White Onioa 
sorts free with every order AND FARM GUIDE 


I fill. Buy and test, Return 
if not O. K.—money refunded 


Big Catalog FREE 


Over 700 illustrations of vege 
tables and flowers. Send yours b ] Garden 
and your neighbors’ addresses, and Floral 
RH. SHUMWAY, sd For 70 years the leading authority 
T on Vegetable, Flower and Farm For 
R dy Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. Better 1 
ea than ever. Send for free copy today. 919 


Guarant vara JAMES VICKS SONS Rochester, N.Y. 


rimimn lfal fa 22 Stone Street wer 
DOES NOT WINTERKILL PURE FARM SEEDS 


CONDON BROS.. $s EEDS MEN 


‘ock Rivor Valley Seed F 
BOX re ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


























Three heavy cuttings per season, hay of highest feeding value. . . ik ‘4 . 
Requires lees seed to obte on hy G t CLOVER, Timothy. Alsike, Wheat and al! kinds of 
grown on any farmable land. Booklet, testimonials te Ke A PURE FARM SE direct from* producer to con- 
a iy LYMAN. & Ly avoid dieape. ointment sumer; free from noxious weed seeds. Ask for samples 

- » Grimm Alfalfa Introducer, THE A. C. HOYT CO., Box A, Fostoria, Ohio 


Excelsior, Minn., Original Home of Grimm Alfalfa. 


SOY BEANS suitable to plant with your crop 
RED CLOVER of ensilage corn which will help 
put a balanced ration in your silo. Also other variety 


We are trying to furnish Red Clover entirely good for general purposes and SEED CORN» OF 








free from weed seeds aud dead grains. Theseed QUALITY. For Best Seeds write, 
will go farther than ordinary seed besides addin: 
eatly to the production. Ask Sor samples oO Vv. R. ALLEN, Seaford, Delaware 


red and F 4 goods os catalogue telling 
oe Se Bnew Seed Ss VICTORY GARDEN COLLECTION 
o. M. scot & SONS CO. 266 “Sth St., Marysville, Obie Planting Manual Free with each order. 10 Everbearing Raspberry, 
25 Bverbearing Strawberry, 50 Asparagus, 25 Colymbian Rasp- 
berry, 60 Grower’s Strawberry. 160 Plants $5.00‘Prepaid 























cing rie oer HORTICULTURAL GARDENS, Unadilla, N. Y. 
Pin This % your yo ce p+ write — ———_—__——— 
merican sriculiurist ertisers H fect globe type 
; no - aeicianoaiiins Allen's Yellow Globe Onion Seed, Brown uy experts, 
i t Guarantees you the tu eneits 0 | free from fungus and blight. Catalogue of all kinds of 
THE NATIONAL Seeds. ALLEN’S SEED HOUSE, Geneva, Ohio, 

| FARM POWER EMBLEM 
which represents the Iroa-Clad | Sensation-80-92 and 97 bushels per acre. 
American Agriculterist Guarantee | hie ford, step Sone. apne Orie: 





American Agriculturist, February 22 


1919 

















Commodious Farm Home of a Long Island Market Gardener 
This is the farm home of Samuel L. Burt of Nassau county, x Y 


Standing at the corner on the porch are three of his little child 
Burt raises above 10 acres of potatoes each year and other ex 
crops in proportion. He markets by auto truck to New York ‘cit y 
distance of about 30 miles. These trucks are a valuable asset, 


~ ie Mr 





arden 
a 
and 


upon them hinges the success Mr Burt has had in marketing hij; ; farm 


products, 


Method with Potatoes 

Tl, W. SWOPE, MONTOUR COUNTY, PA 

There is money in the potato crop 
when it is properly handled, and I find 
there are three important things to 
consider in growing potataoes success- 
fully. These are: First, selection of 
seed, through cultivation and use of 
proper method of securing a good seed 
bed. Second, fertility; if the ground 
is not fertile and rich it must be made 
so by an application of well-rotted 
manure, or by a good grade of com- 
mercial fertilizer. Third, time to plant 
and location of plot to be planted. Po- 
tatoes grow best on light, sandy loam 
soils and where the ground is natu- 
rally well drained. The drainage ques- 
tion is of great importance in growing 
a good crop of potatoes that have 
good eating and keeping qualities. 

The choice of varieties will depend 
largely upon the ground. It is best, 
however, to select varieties that are 
adapted to the climatic conditions of 
the locality. I have found that it pays 
to select, as far as possible, home- 
grown seed, providing it is good seed 
and true to variety. 

The proper time to plant potatoes 
is when the ground is fairly settled 
and when a good seed bed can be se- 
cured, This usually occurs in our lat- 
itude about May 1, but some years the 
latter part of April will find the ground 
in proper condition to be worked. The 
ground should be fine and mellow and 
fairly warm so potatoes will start to 
grow quickly. If a heavy rain comes 
along after the potatoes are planted 
I usually run over the patch with a 
light spike-tooth harrow. This loosens 
up the earth somewhat, breaks the 
crust on top and helps the potatoes to 
come through. The main crop is 
usually planted after the heavy spring 
rains and seldom gives us trouble as 
the ground is warm and they grow 
very fast once through the ground. 

Early cultivation is all important 
and must receive consideration from 
the time the crop is planted until the 
growing season is pretty well over. I 
like level cultivation in the potato 
pateh. We never follow the old meth- 
od of hilling up the rows. Some sea- 
sons when there is an abundance of 
rainfall it might be well to hill up the 
rows, but ordinarily I never follow 
this custom. The first plowing is done 
carefully. The teeth are run very close 
to the tubers loosening up the ground 
slightly and cutting away any weeds 
and grasses that may have started to 
grow. 

Weekly cultivations in the potato 
field will keep the patch clean and 
free from foreign growth, and in a dry 
season help to retain moisture. There 
is nothing very diflicult in growing 
potatoes except that we keep a close 
watch and cultivate often from the 
time they start until the leaves begin 
to wither. The last cultivation must 
be done carefully, running through 
the middles and throwing the dirt 
each way somewhat toward the rows, 
being careful not to cultivate so close 
that the potatoes may be dug out from 
the hill. 

If manure is used for fertilizer it 
should be well rotted and applied 
thinly over the ground just before it is 


worked up for planting. I have also 
had good results by applying ; 
coat of manure after the potatoes are 
planted. By this method and by cul 
tivating, each rain takes the strength 
of the fertilizer right down into the 
earth at a depth where it will _be read- 
ily consumed by the _— ing crop. 





By planting good, carefully selected 
seed, and with oamene culty tions at 
the proper time, the potatoes will 
grow nicely, have strong, healthy tops 
that will withstand ravages of insects 


and be less susceptible to disease. 





Jottings from the Farmers 


During the war the implement man- 
ufacturer bought his steel at S85 per 
ton under the market by government 
order. Consequently, when the re- 
duction of $4 came it actually in- 
creased by $1 the cost of steel to the 
implement makers. How many of your 
readers realize that manufacturers of 
implements are paying $1 more today 
for steel than they did during the war, 
and that it is fruitless for them to 
hold off until the last minute waiting 
for a drop in prices of implements that 
cannot come. Until manufacturers and 
dealers alike have moved a large part 
of the inventories that they are now 
carrying of high priced steel, both in 
finished and raw state, there cannot 
possibly be any reduction in the price 
of agricultural implements.—[D. H. 
Nash, Millington, N J. 


In talking with some of the boys 
who have been demobilized, I fail to 
find any sentiment which would lead 
me to think they are getting ready to 
settle on the cut-over lands or the 
swamps as now planned by Sec Lane. 
If that hundred million dollars be 
voted by Congress it likely would join 
such projects as the Hog Island enter- 
prise.—[E. E. R., Ohio. 

aD 

I want to congratulate American 
Agriculturist on being the only one ol 
10 papers I read that took exception 
to Gompers’s utterances in regard to 
prices for labor. During the war the 
government severely punished a man 
who resisted being torn from his 
home and put into the army, but it 
granted about all of labor's demands. 
It is sure patriotic to work for >» to 
$10 per day and then demand the 
same when the war is over. What 
made the prices high? War. To keeP 
up war prices, will the unions start an 
economic conflict? Was it not Pres 
Wilson who said, “all arbitrary power 
must be overthrown,” As a humble cit- 
izen, 68 years old, and who has W orked 
put his money into the gover nment 
and who has a son and son-in-law in 
the service, I protest against GomP- 
ers’s utterances.—[J. K. Stedman, M¢e- 
Kean County, Pa. 





Tam glad you told about ¢ abbage as 
a cow feed in a recent issue. Last fall 
we fed a cow, part Jersey and one-hi ulf 
Guernsey, using cabbage in the r ition 
Cabbage is better than mai ngels oF 
sugar beets for feed. If the farmer 
would grow: more roots and feed bg 
to cattle, the cattle would grow an 
give more milk.—[Robert Crowley, 
Pennsylvania. 
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of coffee 


Try the change 
for ten days 
if health or 
other reasons 
appeai to you 


You'll like this 
excellent table 
beverage with its 
rich mild coffee- 
like flavor é the 
— > — 
change will appea 

to m That's. why 
so much Postum 
is sold nowadays 





























Top Dress with Nitrate of Soda 


Feed the Crop; 
not the Bacteria 


Every form of Nitrogen fertilizer, 
except Nitrate of Soda, must be 
broken down by bacteria and 
changed into Nitrate before it can 
become available for crops. Such 
bacterial action always results in 
costly Nitrogen losses. 


Nitrate of Soda 


is already nitrated! It does not 
have to undergo changes—but is 
immediately and wholly available. 
That’s why Nitrate is the quickest, 
surest, most economical source of 
Nitrogen. 
WM. S. MYERS 
Chilean Nitrate Committee 

25 Madison Avenue New York 














# 
Guard Your Garden 
Prevention is better than cure. Keep 
Sway blight and mildew and destroy 
ect pests with a 


’ 
Brown’s Auto-Spray 
Our No. 1, shown here, operates by com- 
ressed air. Half a million have been 
nh use from 1 to 18 years. Write for 
free Spraying Calendar & 1919 Catalog. 
THE E.c. BROWN CO.849Maple St., Rochester. WY. 












Fruit and Ornamentals, Vines, Shrubs, 
Maloney A-l quality selected from the 
choicest stock grown in our 400-acre 
nurseries. Direct to you at cost plus one 
profit only. Hardy, fresh dug, healthy, 
true to name—Write for free wholesale 
8 catalog giving valuable information about 
nursery stock. 
We prepay transportation charges on ali orders over $4.00 
mone BROS. & WELLS CO. .61 East St.,Oansvilie,N.¥. 


janaville's Pioneer Wholesale Nurseries 


PEACH & APPLE 
TREES Mc & up 


Pear, Plum, Cherry, Small Fruits, Strawberries, Vines, Nats, ete. 
GENUINE HALE BUDDED from Bearing J. H. HALE TREES. 
GENUINE Delicious APPLES, Write for free catalog. 

TENN. NURSERY CO. Cleveland,Tena. 


um 1 REES 


200 varieties. Also.Grapes, Small Fruits, etc. Best rooted 
ftock. Genuine, cheap. 3 sample blackberries mailed for 
ie. Catalog free. LEWIS ROESCH, Box D Fredonia,N.% 
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Promoting 
Healthy Crops 
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Modern Spraying Methods 
GEORGE T. POWELL, COLUMBIA CO, N ¥ 
One of the most successful 
growers in eastern New York is the 


author of the article below. His 1918S 
crop was of large size, smooth skin, 


apple 


free from all blemish and sold for 
extraordinarily high prices. Sulfo- 
cide is used to guard against blights, 
nests and other fungus pests. The 
cal-arsenate or similar poison kills 
biting insects. Nicotine destroys soft- 
bodied lice by contact.—|Editor. 

I have used sulfocide and ecale 


arsenate combined for two years upon 
the first expanding of the apple buds, 
using one-half gallon sulfocide and 
One pound of cal-arsenate in 1) gal- 
lons of water. Had slight 
burning last year of foliage, but not 
at all serious. We reduced aphis and 
red bug 95%. 

Sprayed again with 
tion as soon as the blossoms had 
fallen. Never produced a crop of 
apples of so fine quality. We also 
used in this combination three-fourths 
pint of nicotine, which did good serv- 
ice in checking curculio, in addition to 
the aphis and red bug. Two thorough 
sprayings are all we apply. 

We use the Bean gun, whch is the 
best device we have yet had. It 
works under a pressure of 250 pounds 
and covers the trees with complete 
fog. We save one man and one-half 
of the material with this gun. It 
gives different forms of sprays, 
changed instantly, also in its shutting 
off, which saves much material. I 
use a Loomis sprayer, which will give 
pressure up to 400 pounds and hold it. 

For 14 years I have used sealicide 
for a winter or dormant spray with 
much profit. A new product, sulfo- 
lium, promises to take the place of 
arsenate of lead, and I shall test it 
out this spring. 


some 


same combina- 





Top Dressing Meadows 

RALPH BUTLER, JR, CORTLAND CO, N ¥ 

My results in top dressing meade 
ows with chemicals have been very 
satisfactory. In 1914 I applied nitrate 
of soda and basic slag meal mixed, 
using the proportion of 100 pounds 
nitrate of soda to 200 pounds of the 
basic slag meal, and applied it at the 
rate of 300 pounds per acre. The cost 
per acre was $3.70. The net increase 


of cured hay per acre was 3842, 
pounds. 
In 1915 I top dressed the same 


meadow with nitrate of soda and acid 
phosphate mixed, using the propor- 
tion of 100 pounds nitrate of soda to 
4) pounds acid phosphate, and ap- 
plied it at the rate of 500 pounds per 
acre. The cost was about $6 an acre, 
and the results were equally as good 
as in 1914. Since those years, when 
eareful records were kept, I have had 
equally good results, although chem- 
icals have been higher in price. 





Testing Garden Soil—A simple test 
to find out when garden soil is ready 
for plowing or working is to pick up 
a handful and close the hand tightly 
on it. If the earth falls apart when 
the hand is opened it is dry enough 
for cultivation. This test applies 
largely to fairly heavy soils, but these 
are the soils that are most liable to 
injury from working them when too 
wet. Overzealous gardeners waste 
time and actually do harm on heavy 
soils by getting on them too early. 


Club Root in Cabbage—J. E. D., 
New Jersey: This disease thrives best 
in acid soils) The New Jersey station 
reports that 75 bushels of stone lime 
an acre is helpful in combating this 
disease, but lime should be applied 
several months in advance of planting. 
The disease spreads by spores, which 
becoming mixed in the soil gradually 
spread over the entire area. Rotation 
of crops should be practiced in which 
cabbages or turnips are grown, but 
these crops should not be planted 
more frequently than once in every 
four years. Keep the land sweet by 
liming and destroy all diseased roots 
or stalks. Never use manures where 
infected plants have been fed to live 
stock, and be certain that in buying 
plants they have been produced in 
soils that are free from club root. The 
treatment is more in lines of preven- 
tion and keeping the soil healthy and 
free of the spores than in direct treat- 
ment of the disease. 











This Fruit 


(jAasor ATE was willing to bite around a worm hole, but 
consumers today are not. There is no market for gnarly, worm 


eaten fruit. 


Orchard Brand Arsenate of Lead is a standardized product which 
is highly efficient in controlling the codling moth, bud moth, apple 
and plum curculio, canker worms and other foliage chewing insects. 


Fruit growers very generally prefer the dry or powdered form 
because it is light and fluffy and can be more accurately weighed out 


than the paste form. 


The standardized Orchard Brand Bordeaux Mixture, Bordeaux- 


Lead and Zinc-Bordeaux, each manufac- 
tured in dry and in paste form, have a 
large use in spraying operations. For 
spraying potatoes no other preparation 
possesses so many advantages as Orchard 
Brand Arsenite of Zinc. For dusting po- 
tatoes Orchard Brand Lazal is the ap- 
proved remedy. 


The control of insects and fungous dis- 
eases is strictly a chemical matter. Right 
spray materials in right proportions must 
be used at the right time. 


have a spraying problem, address 


General Chemie 


Insecticide Dept, 25 Broad St, New York ~ 


Do you need advice? We maintain a 
Special Service Department, open to fruit growers everywhere. We 
welcome and answer inquiries promptly, without charge, If you 













Grower 
Gets 90” Perfect Apples 


The 1918 apple crop of a New York or- 
chardist was 16,000 barrels. He sprayed 
with Orchard Brand Spray materials 
and his apples were 90% perfect. 


ycha;. 
OK rand? 


Spray Materials 








A complete line of standard. 
ized Insecticides and Fungi- 
cides manufactured by the 
largest chemical company in 
America. 






0. 

















fecting an 








244 Main St., 


Prevent Worm Eaten Fruit by Using the 


WearmrD 


The Universal Sprayer of a Hundred Uses 


This simple, powerful, all brass 
Sprayer really “‘gets’’ parasites be- 
cause it sprays both sides of the 
leaves; penetrates all crevices even 
to the very tops of the highest 
trees. Operated from ground. 
tached to Knapsack (at smal! extra 
cost) it sprays field_and garden 
as fast as you walk. Effective also 
for spraying live stock, for disin- 
whitewashing. Hard- 
ware dealers and Seedsmen sel! the 
Standard. If unobtainable at your 
% dealer's, write us. Price %.00 pre- 
S 3 aid. West of Denver and in extreme 

a Routh $5.50. Send today for OatalowC 


THE STANDARD STAMPING COMPANY, 


P 





At- 


Huntington, W. Va. 





























































You’ll Never Regret & 

Planting Kelly Bros. Trees. The pricesare E= 

right. The trees are all perfect specimens, F— 

and our guarantee is your protection against -— 
\ ¢ offer you a big money-saving — 

reliable stock. 

Send for 1919 Free Catalog. 


KELLY BROS. WHOLESALE NURSERIES 
502 Main St., Dansville, ¥. ¥. 
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outs,ruts,rim cut,skidding, 
oil. gasoline. In short ‘trouble 
mile - 


ide ine 
f. Written 10,000 

MEME] Entec. Some go 16 to 20,000. 
TRY "EM AT OUR EXPENSE 


Make us prove it. Don’t pay if 


Write day for 


1 v ff = 3 

» Trial’’ plan ever offered. 

ent with illustrated, descriptive book 
«2 Brictson Mtg. Co. Dept. 53-29 
1016 W, O. W. Bidg., Omaha, Nebr. 

















Contagious Abortion 


Don’t sell the aborters. Clean out 
the infection. Breeding animals are 
worth more than ever before. Control 
of Abortion is doubly necessary. 

The Abortion infection causes Barrenness, 
Retention of Afterbirth and Calf Scours in 
addition to Abortion. Unless checked it is 
likely to run through your eatire herd. 

B-K is a powerful non-poisonous antiseptie 
—scientifically correct for this work, Use 
as a douche, it dissolves the slimy albuminous 
matter in the vagina and uterus, kills the 
germs, op * discharges and controls the 
infection. B-K is much more effective than 
lysol, carbolie acid, ugol’s solution, bi- 
chloride of mercury and coal tar disinfect- 
ants, all of which tend to coagulate or 
thicken the albumins. 

Contagious Abortion is being successfully 
controlled in many herds by following our 
simple plan with B-K. Send for “evidence.” 

FREE BULLETINS: Send for ove 
valuable bulletin No. 52 on “Contagious 
Abortion,”’ also “145 Farm Uses” and out 
“Trial Offer.” If your dealer does not have 
3-KK send us his name. 


GENERAL LABORATORIES 
2650 So. Dickinson St., Madison, Wis. 


B-K* B-K- B-K: BK: 











DAIRYMEN! 


Grains and feeds have advanced 
sharply, but 


XTRAVIM MOLASSES 


has gone lower. It always was the best 
and cheapest milk producer—never quite 
sO much so as now, 


Feed Xtravim Molasses 


TO COWS — It means 
MORE MILK 


TO HORSES~— It means 
MORE MILES 


TO HOGS — It means 
MORE PORK 


TO ALL — It insures 
BETTER HEALTH 


TO YOU—It Guarantees 
MORE PROFITS 


BY THE BARREL 
Write for Prices 


Boston Molasses Co. 
179 MILK STREET BOSTON 














Come to Headquarters 
For Selected Quality 


COTTON SEED MEAL 


OWL Brand, 41% Protein 
DOVE Brand, 38!,% Protein 
JAY Brand, 36% Protein 


CAR LOTS 
Quick OR Deferred Shipments 
F.W.BRODE & CO. 
E> iki MEMPHIS, TENN, 


inc. 











How to Breed 


ai Live Stock 
\Free Book #4: 


Get our wonderfol free booklet, “How 
Stock** eveals valu 






‘ os . Contagious Abertion. Artificial Bregs 
tems ne, c.--all taught tn detail. rite today 
Ee trea, ro Fy few to (master scientific preediog at 
me. Weheve brough the schoo! to the breeder. Get our free 
klet. ct ay, Just mai oatrard. 
WATIONA HOOL O IMAL BREEDING 
Dept. 1255 & SCHOOL Fan Pleasant Hill, OHIO 
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Millers and Millstuffs 


Some declines have taken place in 
the price of grist-mill by-products 
so much in demand by dairy farm- 
ers in the middle and eastern 
states. These have been reflected 
in our market columns the pas® 
two or three weeks and are again 
in evidence. It does not alter the fact 
that mill feeds still continue alto- 
gether too high and out of line with 
the price of corn and oats. Gluten 
feeds have been reduced S85 a ton at 
eastern distributing points. Bran and 
middlings are substantially lower in 
western flour centers and millers claim 
the market utterly without stability. 
The mild winter has something to do 
with this, but it has meant consider- 
able saving in use of mill feeds. 

Compared with old prices around 
S50 a ton for middlings and bran in 
the west, sales are reported as low as 
S40. At this level bran is regarded 
fully as cheap as corn at present 
prices, But unfortunately the full de- 
clines will not extend to eastern con- 
sumers where mill feeds are still held 
by dealers at a high level. The flour 
trade is so dull throughout the east 
that there is only a small output of 
mill feeds here and cost to farmers 
continues excessive; bran and mid- 
dlings in curlots, New York and Bos- 
ton points S46 to $47 per ton, Buffalo 
corn gluten S5S to $58.25, 


Cost and Distribution of Feeds 

An interesting inquiry has been re- 
cently concluded by the Minnesota leg- 
isliture over the charge that mill feed 
prices throughout the winter have 
been excessive beyond all reason. It 
will be recalled that for a long time 
the government had fixed a basic price 
of S27 a ton for bran; that some 
weeks ago this was removed; that the 
market immediately jumped to $50 or 
more, meaning heavy losses to dairy 
farmiers everywhere, with vigorous 
charges of profiteering on the part of 
the mills. Some interesting testimony 
has already come to light. 

“Arbitrarily reducing the price a 
long time ago,’ said Prof A. D. Wilson 
of Minnesota agricultural college, 
“had a bad effect, as a figure around 
$27 for bran was very much less than 
its feeding value compared with oats, 


barley and corn, and it was impossible 
to get a fair distribution of the lim- 
ited amount of bran in the country.” 
ble aid yple | id been clamoring for 
braun until some of them now overes- 
timated its value. “Whether a price 


around S51 a ton for bran shows un- 
due profit for the millers,” testified 
Prof Wilson, “depends upon whether 
the price of flour has been reduced in 
proportion.’ He expressed the opinion 
that the price of bran will go down as 
it is now (late January) higher than 
its actual feeding value. Until the 
price had been fixed by the govern- 
ment at $27 a ton bran had sold at 
western mills around S38 to $41, which 
he regarded its real value, 

Prof Peck testified he did not know 
the economic reason for the rise in the 
price of bran to S51, which is more 
than its feeding value. A buyer ina 
Minnesota village wanted bran. The 
morning after the restrictions were re- 
moved he was told by a Minneapolis 
mill he could have all the bran he 
wanted at S42: there had been great 
scarcity the day before, turning to 
plenty overnight. 

One Minneapolis miller, calling at- 
tention to the fact that the mills are 
unable to store feedstuffs, but must 
run it directly into cars, testified he 
had lost thousands of dollars by rea- 
son of the advance in price of bran. 
“Our salesmen had acceptéd orders 
for thousands of tons at the old price; 
we filled everyone of those orders at 
the old price, a real loss. The flour 
we made from this same wheat we 
were compelled to sell at a lower price 
than we had been getting before. As 
feed advances in price, flour comes 
down, If we millers can get more 
money for bran we can reduce the 
price onthe flour, and in fact are 
obliged to do so to meet competitors, 
There is no surplus bran,” said this 
miller, “even at the increased price; 
mills are running at 50% capacity be- 
cause government has ceased buying 
flour and has shut off our foreign 
market for the lower grades of flour.” 

Cc. Cc. Bovey, a prominent Minneap- 
olis miller, believes mill feeds ruled 
high partly because of the anti-trust 
law. “That law which prevents mill- 
ers from getting together and agree- 
ing on the price is as bad for the 
farmer and for interests in general as 
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anything that could be imagined. If 
millers could have gotten together and 
set the price of bran to say $35 it 
would never have gone any higher in 
my judgment; consumers would be 
better protected by a law limiting 
millers’ profits than by this law for- 
bidding the discussion of prices. I am 
hopeful we may yet work out a co- 
Operation between the mills and the 
farmers which will be a help to all.” 


Barley and Oats 

My main supply of grain for cows 
is barley and oats. I can get other 
concentrates as follows: Linseed meal 
at S62, cottonseed meal at $55, wheat 
middlings at $44, wheat bran at SS6a 
ton. I have plenty of corn stalks.— 
[H. A. Helfman, New York. 

A good ration for your cows would 
be 500 pounds of oats, 500 pounds of 
barley, 100 pounds of linseed meal, 
300 pounds of cottonseed meal anda 
S00 pounds of wheat bran. Let the 
cows eat up all of the corn stalks 
they will clean up and feed from 25 
to 40 pounds of corn silage a day, de- 
pending on size of cows and quan- 
tity of milk yielded. Feed one pound 
of grain for each 51% pounds of milk 
yielded for the heavy flow cows, and 
for small yielders one pound of grain 
for each four pounds of milk yielded. 
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Dairy Exports Affect Values 


Some of the decline the past few 
weeks in butter and cheese, as already 
noted in American Agriculturist’s 
market columns must be attributed to 
the falling off in buying for export ac- 
count. As known to our readers, mar- 
kets are sharply lower and February 
finds a distinct reluctance on the part 
of buyers to take hold except in a 
hand-to-mouth fashion, this particu- 
larly true of butter. While consump- 
tion has increased to some extent, re- 
tailers have very largely failed to meet 
the situation, refusing to follow down- 
ward the wholesale prices any faster 
than competition forced them,claim- 
ing they had bought their stocks at 
the higher figures and could not be 
expected to take great losses. Sev- 
eral weeks of possible severe 
winter weather following the abnor- 
mally mild temperatures which fa- 
vored production might make a differ- 
ence in price trend. 

From the top level of the winter, for 
choice creamery butter around 6S 
cents a pound at Chicago and 7V cents 
in New York and Boston, dest grades 
declined to 44 and 45 cents in the west 
and 44 and 4S cents in the east; prints 
usual premium. With stocks in deal- 
ers’ hands rather small, more confi- 
dence was shown and somewhat bet- 
ter trading in spite of the uncertainty 
as to when the market will strike rock 
bottom. Fresh makes of cheese sold 
as low as 30 cents in New York, held 
Stocks of old cheese commanding a 
Substantial premium, 

Europe an Appreciative Buyer 

It is to be hoped that the favorable 
reception of American dairy products 
fn Europe during the war may be con- 
tinued even in a modified form after 
normal conditions prevail. Many years 
ago a large export business was en- 
joyed in cheese, then through crooked 
practices of certain dealers this was 
largely lost to Canada, that country in 
fact bringing American cheese and re- 
exporting it as Canadian made to Eu- 
rope. Just prior to the great war, ex- 
ports of cheese from the United States 
were less than three million pounds 
annually: jumped thence by leaps and 
bounds to as high as 66 millions in 
1917, losing part of this enormous bus- 
iness last year. Pre-war butter exports 
were four to six millions annually with 
a high level ef 27 million pounds in 
1917 and a substantial slump in 1918. 

The trade in condensed milk is per- 
haps the most significant of all. Ex- 
ports before the war were around 16 


million pounds with a phenomenal in- 
crease every one of the four years un- 
til foreign countries, mostly western 
Europe, took 6530 million Pounds in 
1918. These figures are shown in the 
accompanying table. ; 


INCREASING EXPORTS OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 
(Millions and tenths of millions of 





pounds. ] 
Fiscal year Cond Butter Cheese 

Milk sit 
BOIS cccccscss DHE 6.1 63 
Pt cctcckcs ae 36 o¢ 
|” Reape ppabag 37 0g 
ere 99 554 
1916 .e.e0... 1596 13855 444 
WAT cvacess. BOL BS Gea 
SUES ccccesss SOS TT 48 





Dairy production under normal con. 
ditions is always very large in western 
Europe and without doubt will event- 
ually show good recovery. Yet this 
will take a number of years with dairy 
herds so depleted and agriculture so 
upset over there. It is toe much, how- 
ever, to expect anything like a co; ‘ 
uation of war-time exports from this 
country. Should there be a relapse of 
this business in 1919 and 1920 to for. 
mer relatively small exoprts, it will 
have its direct bearing upon the do- 
mestic markets for dairy products. All 
in all, however, with the food price 
level much higher than before the 
war, there are reasons to believe dairy 
products will be in excellent demand 
on domestic account with easy possi- 
bility of a good volume of export 
business. ‘ 





Our Returning Soldiers 


Since the armistice soldiers overseas 
have been furnishing their relatives 
and friends in the United States with 
the name of town or city where sta- 
tioned. When letters are addressed toa 
soldier or sailor at a given town or 
street number, the same requires full 
foreign postage, 5 cents per ounce, 
This has just been officialy annou d. 
When mail is addressed and forward- 
ed according to the war-time method 
of the past two years the domestic 
rate of postage of 3 cents per ounce is 
necessary. 





Some confusion exists over returned 
soldiers wearing uniforms. A _ dis- 
charged officer or soldier may wear it 
from the place of discharge to his 
home within three months of the 
date of his discharge from the service. 
Thereafter the officer may use his uni- 
form only upon occasions of ceremony. 
The enlisted man must return his uni- 
form within four months after date of 
discharge, but can wear it only as 
stated above. 


Grain for Aleohol—Obviously \s 
tion-wide prohibition will cut sharply 
into the use of the cereals in the man- 
ufacture of alcoholic liquors for bev- 
erage purposes. At the same time it 
is regarded as assured that more al- 
cohol will be manufactured than ever 
before for use in the liberal arts and 
in manufactures generally, this to be 
denatured and thus absolutely untit 
for drinking purposes. Plans are un- 
der way, however, for greatly in- 
creased output of alcohol as above 
noted, some of this undoubtedly to be 
made from grain, while large quanti- 
ties it now appears will be produced 
from cheap molasses brought from 
the West Indies. Official chemists have 
been able to secure from this not only 
alcohol but also the use of residue for 
the production of glycerin, something 
of increasingly large consumption. 
Glycerin is very largely used in mak- 
ing nitro-glycerin, transparent Soaps, 
lubricants, printers’ ink, etc. 





Copper Again Lower—The red metal 
has declined to 1714 cents a pound 
compared with 26 cents last fall and 2 
figure as high as 35 cents at the peak 
of the war. 


en 

Uncle Sam has certainly done a gen- 
erous thing in appropriating $100,000,- 
000 for Europeen famine relief. Doubt- 
less much of this vast sum will be 
spent in America for foodstuffs. 

a 

In view of the many excellent fea- 
tures of American Agriculturist I 
think that what you give is a high 
class article at bargain-counter prices. 
I wish to cammend your editorials 
You: surely stand with your face to 
the front and demand justice to all. 
3ut I think that agriculture will not 
be hasty in reducing the price of her 
laborers. We are assured good prices 
for some time and we will not forget 
the faithful ones who stayed by the 
ship, also the returning heroes shall 
have their old jobs if they want them. 
[N. L. Schein, Ohio. 
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HINK of it—32 World’s Champion Records and new ones being ad- 

ded almost every month! Holsteins—Jerseys—Guernseys—Ayrshires—every breed 
of dairy cows have made World’s Records on SCHUMACHER FEED—the World’s Greatest Carbohydrate 


and Maintenance Ration. SCHUMACHER FEED has to its credit more World’s Champion records than all other 
feeds combined. No wonder it is the most popular, most widely used carbohydrate dairy feed. 


We can’t tell you, in this small space, the interesting story about these 
World Champion Cows and how SCHUMACHER FEED helped them to make these 


wonderful records, or how it will help your cows to greatly increase their production, but our booklet 
showing pictures and records tells the whole story. We will gladly mail you a copy on request. In the meantime, get 
SCHUMACHER FEED from your dealer, the feed that is BEST for Wor!d’s Champions will prove BEST for your cows. 


P The Quaker Qats (mpany «= Chicago,U.S.A. _ 
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Waste No Butter Fat! 


F YOU are still setting your milk and skim- 
ming by hand, you are losing anywhere 
from one-fourth to one-third of your cream. If you 
are using an old separator or one that is notreliable, ¢ 
you are still losing an 
amount of cream “that 
would surprise you if you 
knew it. Butter fat is 
worth too much this year 
to be wasted. Buy a Prim- 
rose or Lily cream separa- 
tor and stop the waste. 

Don’t imagine that 
cream left in the skim 
milk will fatten pigs and 
calves faster. It has been 
proved scores of times 
that stock thrives as fast 
on warm separator skim 
milk, when a little meal 
or flax replaces the fat. 
Cream in the skim milk 
is dead-loss cream! 

Primrose and Lily sepa- 
rators get thatcream. We 
can prove to you that they get it all, except about 
one drop in each gallon. 

Besides that, they are well-known as simple, easy- 
running, easily-cleaned machines, that last and do 
the same good work year after year. Buy a Primrose or Lily 
and know the satisfaction of using a close-skimming machine, 
See the local dealers, or, write us for catalogues of these 
or any other machines in the list below. 


‘THE FULL LINE OF INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER QUALITY MACHINES 
Dasry Equpm-ot 


Cream Separators 
























Cram Harvesting Machines Hayne Ma-hines Belt Mac huses— Coat 


Binders Push Binders Mower Tedders Cream Separators 





















Headers Rice Bunde fe De ry Rakes Feed Grinders (Hand) 
Harvester Threshers Loaders (All Types Cream Sepatators 
e Shocker Rakes telued 
wages a Rab Power Machines _— 
Threshers Combination Side Rakes Kerosene Engines 
and Tedders Kerosene Fagines e Casoline Engines 
Gasoline Engines - 
Mote 
Vilage lnplemeats Kerosene Tractors » pe 






Dk Harrows Cultivators Rakes Motor Trucks 






























Tractor Harrows Moter Cultivators 
pring Tooth Harrows Other Farm Equipment 
: Peg Tooth Harrows Core Machines 
Orchard Harrows Manure Spreaders 
Belt Machiars — Drif's Straw Spreading Attach 
Juvators 
Plesting and Seeding Machines Enslage Cutters Motor Cultvators a — 
Corn Planters Corn Drills Huskers and Shredders Binders Farm Trucks 
| Grain Drills Corn S rs Ensilage Cutters Stualk Cutters 
Broadcast Seeders Fasashes Picker Kaife Grinders 
a & Grass ed Drills Stone B Mul Huskers and Shredder Tractors Hitches 
berulizer & Lime Sowers Hay Presse hellers Binder Twine 





| International Harvester Company of America 
| @ CHICAGO i dl USA 
















Sent on Trial . 
Upward a 


Sethe ked SS 


giving splendid sat- 
Thousands i in Use isfaction justities in- 
vestigating our wonderful offer: a brand new, well 
made, easy running, easily cleaned, perfect skim- 
ming separator only $19.95. Skims warm or cold 
milk closely. Makes thick or thin cream. Different 
from picture, which illustrates our low priced, 
large capacity machines. Bow! isa sanitary marvel and embodies all! our latest 
improvements. Our Absolute Guarantee Protects You. Besides wonderfully low 
prices and generous trial terms, our offer includes our— 


‘Easy Monthly Payment Plan 


Whither dairy is large or small, do not fail to get our great offer. Our richly illustrated + ene 
catalog, sent jree on request, is a most complete, elaborate and interesting book on cream 
sepagators. Western orders filled from Western points. Write today for catalog and see 
our'Dig money saving proposition 


American Separator Co., Box 1052, Bainbridge, N. Y. 










PILLING cox, Best made 
GATTLE INSTRUMENTS 








Your dealer's stock has probably been exhausted during the 
war while the Pilling Factory was working 100° on Government 
ontracts for surgical instruments for our troops in France. But 
before Spring we will be able to supply dealers who order early. 
To be sure of getting the genuine Pilling Instruments put in Case No. 2 contains $5 
your order no milk fever outfit and 8 
~ other Easy to Use’ 
FREE BOOK | i8 pages, shows treatment for milk fever, bloat, (Cattle nctrumsente. $15 
——— NS 7 


ret, hard milkers, etc value om plete with 
** direc- 


G.P. PILLING & SON CO., 2315 Arch St., Philadelphia,Pa. tions "es $10 Prepald. 


Before Spring Work Fistula 


in the 
, Approximately 10,000 cases are 
aud animal is s¢ Short hair m . bi althier pores cueteonbane treated each year with 


vents sickness A horse kept in good wd 
ur ahanes ian Fieming’s Fistoform 
ay . No experience necessary; easy and simple; By te 
’ . : tle attention every fifth Afth day, Price 
ae cl » $9.7 S nd your money refunded if itfails. Send for free copy of 
FLEMING’S VEST-POCKET VETERINARY ADVISER 








enEs 
42F 


$° / bala 
: ‘0 nf pon di of horses 
CHICAGO FLE XIBLE SHAFT COMPANY nec 1S7 pages, of illustrations. Write today. 


Dept. A 139, 12th St. and Central Ave., Chicago, til. Fleming Bros., Chemists Fk Union ag 
¢ ‘ards, Chicago, 
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Profit in Bulls 

W. C, PATTERSON, FULTON COUNTY; PA 

Perhaps no males in breeding 
stock give as satisfactory an account 
of themselves as pure-bred bulls. The 
reason for this is the faculty that 
bulls possess in being able to impress 
their individuality upon their offspring 
quickly and permanently. The Short- 
horn was our first venture with pure 
breds, and it was marvelous how 
quickly the deep red of the sire soon 
predominated in the herd. It was 
also noticeable that this bull's. off- 
spring showed up well in the thrifty- 
bright-eyed calves and later in their 
ability to hustle as yearlings and 
when older even under adverse con- 
ditions, contrasting so markedly with 
the progeny of the Jersey or Guernsey 
their opposites in the matter of pro- 
duction. 

As a proof of the prepotency of the 
male among cattle I might mention 
the unintentional introduction of a 
black poll grade bull into our herd 
many years ago. His offspring has 
finally ceased to produce hornless cat- 
tle, but the black color and the large 
frame are persistently reproduced in 
spite of all efforts to the contrary 
with pure-bred bulls of the Holstein 
strain. This latter breed, although not 
a distinctly beef-producing type, 
brings veal calves of large size and ex- 
cellent qualit and surplus males are 
usually disposed of in this way, in- 
stead of raising as steers for the feed- 
ing pen. Many of these calves, how- 
ever, we raise as bulls, which are in 
good demand and sell as yearlings or 
are lent out for a season's service in 
neighboring herds, growing thus rap- 
idly in value without any expense, and 
when of proper size are sold off of 
grass for beef or cheaply finished out 
on corn and silage. 

Finally, choose well the individual 
when buying a bull. Back and legs 
sheuld be straight. The head should 
be of the bull type, the barrel large 
and capacious. It is a rare chance, 
but try to get a yellow hide and do 
not stand too much on price. Hered- 
ity should be recognized by all 
means. A. R. O. relatives are your 
best guide, but do not forget the bil: 
of health. 


Can I Farm Without Cows? 
E. G. M’°CLOSKEY, MARYLAND 


“You can bet I am not getting up 
every morning at 4 o'clock and doing 
double time en Sunday just for the 
fun of the thing. I am not making 
any money out of the cows. But I 
figure that I must keep cattle to make 
manure for the farm.” These are the 
words of a big dairy farmer at a re- 
cent meeting of a farmers’ club. 

There are hundreds of farmers in 
the same fix. They don't want to stay 
in and they are afraid to get out. The 
dairy business is a nice business to be 
in. It is nice to be able to walk 
through a fine barn filled with fine 
cattle—if you are getting a profit out 
of the business. If, however, the 
profits are all buried in a pile of ma- 
nure, then the business is apt to be 
discouraging. Farmers are beginning 
to realize that they need not keep cat- 
tle in order to maintain the fertility 
of their soil. 

J. H. Leibig had all the experiences 
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He 








which come to many dairymen on his 
farm in Franklin county, Pa. He 
worked hard at the business anu 
made little profit, and contin ied in 
this way for a number of years. 
Finally he made up his mind that 
he was going to find some other way 
to run his 600 acres of land or sel} 


out. He reasoned that all thy ma. 
nure produced on his farm was used 
on the corn crop, and if he could find 


some way to repmce the manure on 
corn he would get along as well a 
before. He remembered some top- 
dressing grass experiments he }h i 
heard about and their effect on +) 
succeeding corn crop, so he decided to 
try them. 

He has been working on t! plan 
for a number of years now, and thinks 
so well of it that he says: “If I wero 


a young man starting in farming | 
wouid not keep a cow on th: ice.” 
He fertilizes wheat fairly heavy with 


complete fertilizer. The wheat in- 
crease more than pays for the ferti!- 
izer and he has no trouble getting a 
good stand of clover and timothy. 
Every spring he spreads about 20 
pounds of top dressing fertilizer over 
each acre of meadow. 

With this treatment his meadows 
produce more hay every year and he 
is cutting as high as four tons per 
acre at one cutting. He never re- 
moves the heavy second growth from 
the field. A few years ago he sold 
of) acres of his farm to his son-in- 
law, This young man has been farm- 
ing the same way—general farminy 
and no cows. The farm was paid for 
in three years Out of the profits on 
wheat and corn. “Can you tell me of 
a dairy farmer who did that we 
asks Mr Leibig. 





Plans for a Sunny Hog House 
{From Page 5.] 


lieve that partitions should be made of 
woven wire or board placed sutlicient- 
ly far apart so that small pig in 
pass from one pen to another. The 
advantage claimed for this pra 


iIstomed to 


that the hogs become accus 


each other and that better lig! ind 
ventilation is secured. Fend fc. 
protecting young pigs can be n i to 


the partition. The usual pra 
to fasten a 2 by 4 about S ine 
and $8 inches from the wall. Se 
plan at bottom of this pag: 


Self-Feeding Hoppers save a lot of 
work in the poultry yard Besides 
this they are good because the fowl 
will help themselves to food whenevet 
they are hungry. As usually made, 
the tray part from which the fowls 
peck the food is too shallow and some 
of the food may be wasted. To pre 
vent this, place a shallow box beneath 
the tray so that it will extend 2 or 3 
inches forward and to the sides and 
thus catch what food would otherwise 
fall on the floor. This food may be 
put back in the hopper from time to 
time. 


If you have not already done 89, 
provide drinking fountains which pre- 
vent the fowls from wetting its wattles, 
and place the fountain upon a plat- 
form so that the water will not be 
spilled or flirted into the litter on the 
floor. 
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FLOOD FLALY 
Well Placed Divisions in Hog Houses 








Milk Production 


Study the Herd Records 


Observation shows that many 
members of cow testing associations 
y, not study their herd records. For 
. ee, an Ohio dairyman was re- 
= found who had not once looked 

record book during the year, 
\Vhen the time came for the reorgan- 

‘ion of the cow testing association, 

ae ‘ich he is a member, he could 
k of no reason why he should join 


shortly the matter came to the 
ion of the field agent in cow 
toctine, and the member was asked 
to examine the herd record with the 

The figures clearly showed 
that the dairyman was losing money 
on several of his cows. When these 
icures were pointed out the man 
quickly recognized the value of the 
records and sold the boarders. It 
would appear from this and similar 
instances that no member of such an 
.ssociation can afford not to study his 
dairs herd records. Without analysis, 
the mere gathering of figures is use- 





Farm Milk House 


A fine milk house was caught by 


the camera on the farm of Mr Welch 
of Welch grape juice fame. Nothing 
for style, but just a simple service- 


able little building which affords a 




















Just Right for Milk 


in which to wash milking uten- 
sils place for the cream separator 
and cooling tank—perhaps a pump. 
T farm lighting plant should not 
be | ed in the milk house, as the oil 
al contaminates the milk A 
good average size house is $x 10 ‘feet. 
T r three windows should be pro- 
as sunlight is the best dis- 

int nt. 


More Corn to the Acre 


Clermont county, O, farm bu- 
I through the county agent, last 
ve emonstrated how the yield of 


corr uld be increased by using ma- 
nure and acid phosphate and by lim- 


ing. (n a total of 75 acres of corn 
r mers produced an average in- 
ere of 10 bushels an acre by broad- 
casting eight loads of barnyard ma- 
nure and 200 pounds of acid phos- 
phate an acre, 

rom a group of fields on which 
carloads of ground limestone 


were used the yield was increased an 
ave e of 5%. Two lime pulvers 
we purchased, and last spring one 
farmer ground 200 tons and another 
14M) s of stone from their farms. 





m the'standpoint of the practi- 
Iryman a fundamental recon- 

stl on step that the government 
| take is. to give the American 
farmer a square deal. Milk is 

€s | to the life and development 
nation. The men and women 

duce it are entitled to cost of 

I ion plus a small profit. They 
f 0 entitled to protection from 
nest competition, from colored 
1 milk substitutes made from 
powder and vegetable oil. We 
d en must waken up to better 


b ss methods ourselves, but we 
I be allowed, by the government, 
to } ect our calling by organization 
t e me as the industrial toiler.—[L. 
J. Taber, Master Ohio State Grange. 





P Cuba Egg Hungry—Exports of eggs 
se Cuba have shown a gratifying 


Frowrh in recent years, over 9,000,000 
past 11 months. 
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For Valuable Cows 


OWS like the Perfection because it milks like their own calves. Its gentle suc- 

tion, downward squeeze and complete release feel natural to them and that is 
why they often give more milk. 

When a calf milks a cow, whether the cow is a hard or an easy milker, the calf 
sucks just hard enough. 

The action of the Perfection can be instantly adjusted to suit the requirements 
of each individual cow. 


Such well-known dairymen as Clifford R. Plumb of Bangor, N. Y., and John Puls of Hartford, Wis- 
consin, use Perfection Milkers on their registered herds, recognizing the fact that Nature's Way of 
Milking is safest and best. 


















































Increase Your Herd 


We have heard so much about wheat these sandsof men. One man with a Perfection Milker 
days that some of us may have forgotten that can easily milk thirty cows in an hour. You can 
milk is the most necessary of all foods. For the keep more cows and make bigger profits when 
saving of millions of lives, the farmers of America you have a Perfection. The Perfection is the 
must keep more cows. With the labor shortage, milker its owner is proud of. It is made to take 
this would be impossible were it not for the milk- a permanent place on your farm and to do its 
ing machines which are taking the place of thou- work well for years. 


“What The Dairyman Wants to Know”—Free 


Every question you want to ask about milking experience of practical dairymen. It's bound to 
machines is answered in the great book, ‘‘What save you mistakes and to help you increase your 
The Dairyman Wants To Know." Itcontains the dairy profits. Write today for your free copy. 


Perfection Manufacturing Company, 


.2111 E. Hennepin Avenue $3 Minneapolis, Minnesota 








DOWN 


—Postpaid 


This Big Sample 
Box of My Famous 
Healing Ointment 


I want you to see for your- 
self what a wonderful healin 










ONE YEAR, “* 
TO PAY 
338 Buys the New Batterfly Jr. No. 232. r 4 ; 


Light running, easy cleaning, 
close ekimming, durable. 
NEW BUTTERFLY 
Separatora wd guaranteed a lifa-iime 

ogainst defex in. material and workman- 























. four larger “TE all sold on 
reparation CORONA WOO 1 Ms aso in 
FAT COMPOUND is. 1 want . 30 Days’ FREE TRI/ tet 
to prove to you on your = ¥j own cost and more by what they save, Pox 





rses and cows and WIT iMate i bs 
OUT. A CENT OF COS, ° = a” Albaugh-Dover Co. 2172 Marshall BI. Chicago 
how auickly i. it will heal and 

cure Galled and Sore “ae Sore Necks, 

Collar Boils, Barb Wire or Other Cuts, Wounds, 
Scratches, Split Hoofs, Sore and as Feet, 
Sore Teats on Cows, Etc, 






















DANA’S EAR LABELS 


Are stamped with any name or address with s¢ rfal 
| 





is unlike anything you ever tried or used. Don't confuse it numbers. They are simple, practical and a distir 
with salves which contain grease and blister compounds. srem- and reliable mark, Samples free. Agents wante 
edy has no equal. It is not a grease but the fatty pnw RL C. H. DANA, 31 Main St., WEST LEBANON, ‘. # 


from the skin and wool of the sheep. It is readily absorbed by skin 
and hoof, penetrates to the inflamed inner tissues and 


Heals Without Leaving a Scar 


CORONA does not burn or blister, grows hair over cuts and sores, 
causes no pain. soothes and heals surprisingly quick. The frees ample 
wiil prove my, claim. sere be brings S tpaid, and 1’!] also send you 
my free book *‘HOW TO TREA OUNDS, SO ORES, ETC.”’ 
Send for both today. We also adn Corona Distemper Cure for 
Horses and Cows and Corona Balm for household use. Sold by ony 
blacksmiths, druggists, harness and hardware dealers. 


€. G. PHILLIPS, Pres., THE CORONA Mig. CO. 11 Corona Block, Kenton, 0. 



















Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
Name, address and number stamped On tags. 
Catalog mailed free on request. 


F.S.Burch &Co.149 W. HurpnSt.Chicago 


Read About Our Guarantee on Editorial Page 
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Money to YOU! 


I have had several spreaders 


aad eS Se 
jure. 
cught to ane ta ane P68 20 


recommend it to anyone needing a spreader 
f lightest draft spreader | ever used. 


dressing corn with two horses and [ like it fine. 








SATISFIED USERS 
wrote this Ad forUs- 


Their Experience i ai 
think much in 
is worth real wth de Then i got one of poutine ae 
Winter time on I am more 


clover sod 
ing it under 
u will oftimes 


{, are Done like yours. | could not farm without ie Last 
putting on 30 loads 
loads more. Won far 


Your Spreader has given entire satisfaction 1 can 
It is the 


I handled mine in top 


~i NEWTO 
Registered US. PatOfe 


S. A. WUICK, Missouri. 


° {ro . 
‘ le xe e te oe 7 ao ' = 
er gh* § wy nal po TT e he 
val a ey mi ori v tot a : ae Y 
} ws ant eo™ Ny oa " ma” nvr 
° oa ViOS ou ane nee’ 





Proposition. I find ; 
sod and letting - by heuli ? 
double the rains leach it doe nue in the 
fertilizer and | corm yield or even ; ore plow. 
wheat last anure together ave | 
year I got ' on 12 acres of 





4N average of of 50 buhale pe of wheae, 
that owns acre. & 
éqmete ton acrevenn't aford to he wane 


on 


very good, and it maaure made it stool 
not used the Sprendet his satratelt Per acre. “If ind 
have gotten over 15 bushels. Y. am sure | would otf) 
best in our spreader is one of 
vestments you can put on the farm... 
CE HUPRICH, Of HESE letters answer every 
— i ti you may have 
. question 
— A use 
. , bece about the New Idea Spread- 
: i tT enaniure on the ground er. We will gladly send you the 
not the on writers’ addresses and copies of & 
would . puts craw ne. rit P ig 
f B. so much = ny wind of sal in two © usin’ similar letters from many others, : 
pds and | can will Pp . 8 ~, io if you want further proof. These — 
| believe my aoe use of manu of mY letters, like the New Idea Itself, 
With the Pro! the LLpPe. Vireo stand every test, They prove 
jime. | M. PH! that you yourself should have @ 
yo 


THE- ORIGINAL wide spread- 
ing spreader that revolutionized 
old-fashioned methods—that has 
always been the leader, Has solid 
bottom with chain conveyors, 
Pulverizes thoroughly and spreads 
evenly. Drives with heavy sprock- 
ets and chain—ino gears. Low down, 
licht draft. Loads and pulls with- 
out undue strain on man or team. 

When you buy insist on the 
“New Idea'’—the machine you are 
sure of. If you don't know our 
dealer, we'll send you his name 
and a copy of a splendid book on 
soil fertility. Send your name today, 


r New Idea Spreader Co. 


Spread 
Coldwater, nO 
































Gentlemen: 


We * are ve ory much pleased with the three 





THE FAMOUS “101 RANCH” ENDORSES THE NISCO 


Bliss, 
NISCO Spreaders 
reader, After looking them over, we ordered three of them and have them 


adve ed to investigate you 
workir vaane ‘day along with thre thers 

Yours p h easier and does h better work than the others. We are pleased to recommend your NISCO 
Spreaders, as we are convi ithat they a best we have ever used. Yours trily 


The largest diversified Farm and Ranch in the United States. 


Okla., December 15th, 1918, 


We have used several other makes, but seeing your 


MILLER BROS., “101 RANCH.” 

















Quit the 
| draining ex- 
‘ nseandcure 
suffering, fame and idle horse. 
Bon't hold back—we take all risk to 
permanently cure mule, work horse or 
$10,000 trotterof Ringbone, Thoropin 
—SPAVINor Shoulder, Knee, Ankle, 
Hoof or Tendon disease, 
Our FREE Save-The-Horse BOOK 
tells the story, This remarkable, ser- 
viceable book, which every horse owner 
will value, sample of signed Guarantee 
with other substantial references and 
evidence are all sent FREE. They 
‘ove what Save-The-Horse has done 
over 250,000 satisfied users, Save- 
hh The- + is ir cure-all but for diseases 
causing lameness you can =~ upon it. Horse works, 
earning while being cured, Write at once. 
TROY CHEMICAL CO., 342'State St., Binghamton, N. ¥. 
Druggists Everywhere sell Save- The-Horse with 
CONTRACT, or we send by Parcel Post or Express paid. 


Better Farming 
Bigger Harvests 


The successful farmer who really makes om 
and gets ahead is the one who reads, stu and 
thinks for himself, There is no investment that 
will pay such big returns as a few books that will 
give you the information you La just when you want it. 
on request. Send for our illustrated 
Catalog Free catalog, 136 pages, 6x9 inches, con- 
taining descriptions of over 500 of the most modern and 
practical books —g- 5 on every 4 of rural life. The 
ogressive farmer who desires to posted upon the 
atest investigatiors of | .s business evil ‘find That these 
meet every requirement. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave., New.York, W. ¥. 
















Greater Profit 
In Hogs and Cattle 


Every dollar cut from your feeding bill 
adds to your profit. 

Dold Quality Foods 
have added to the profits of thousands of yo 
Feed Digester Tankage and watch 


thrive t's 60% protein and high in in phowphates, 


Meat Meal is similar and costs 
tlood Flour ts concentrated nourishment for 
calves. Steam Bone Meal is a fertilizer that will 
fatten your fields. 
Ask your dealer for Dold’s 
Quality Foods, Write 


ity 


Jacob Dold Packing ' Co. 
Buffalo, &. ¥. 


Reliable Agents 
wanted everyw 








Produces highest grade pork at lowest cost 
ak for samples 


Consolidated Digester Tankage 


Meat and Blood 
Consolidated Beef Scrap 
Increases Egg Production 


CONSOLIDATED DRESSED BEEF CO. 
Offenhauser Department D 


Stock Yards Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Faster Shearing 


Shear with a machine—save time and money. You 
can shear at least one-half faster. Get 15% moro 
of longer, better wool and not scar the sheep. Get a 
; rt No. 9 Ball Bene ing Shearing Machine, Fine 
300 head Price $14. Send $2— 
pay ba “a on arrival, Write for catalog. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 

Dept. B 139, !2th St. and Central Ave., Chicago, Hil. 
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May Export Horses 


There has been a general impres- 
sion among stock men and breeders 
that there would be a good demand 
for American breeding stock of all 
kinds in Europe after the war. Just 
what the demand will be will not be 
known until later, but in this con- 
nection the report of Dr George M. 
Rommel of the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture will be of inter- 
est. Dr Rommel served on the com- 
mission that visited the allied coun- 
tries last fall to determine the live 
stock situation in those countries. He 
says, “The export of live animals with 
the exception of horses is very doubt- 
ful.” 

When the commission visited Eng- 
land it found the supply of horses 
was normal. There also appeared to 
be the normal number of cows, and 
these were in fair condition, except 
they were probably thinner than or- 
dinary, on account of being fed rough- 
age largely, as concentrates were 
scarce. The number of sheep had 
been reduced by about 900,000 head, 
probably due to the high prices paid 
for fat ewes. In France the supply 
of cattle was found to have been re- 
duced. During the early part of the 
war the reduction amounted to about 
2,000,000 head, but the number re- 
maining had been constant since that 
time. There were more young cattle 
in the country than ever before. Thy 
number ot sheep had been reduced 
from 16,000,000 to 10%, million. Horses 
also were fewer, but oxen were being 
used to a great extent in farm operi- 
tions. Nothing was known as to con- 
ditions in Germany, but it is safe to 
say that if the French farmers hav 
been able to keep up a fair supply of 
breeding stock, so have the Germans. 

The main problem is how to get th 
allies through the winter on the shori 
feed supply. It is doubtful if any 
mature beef is being produced in 
Great Britain or France, as the hay 
crop was short and concentrate scarce. 
There was a milk shortage in France, 
but England was getting along very 
well. 

Our problein is to supply beef and 
dairy products until the breeders in 
the foreign countries can catch up. 
We will probably be called upon to 
furnish horses, as very high prices 
prevail, especially in England, where 
farm animals bring $400 to $600 each 
and geidings for city trucking as high 
as $1650. This trade in horses will 
not start until they can produce some 
feed in those countries with which to 
feed them. The grade Percherons 
from the United States used in Brit- 
ish artillery and transport service 
opened the eyes of Britishers to the 
merits of this breed. 

While prices of cows are 
around $300, the expense of buying 
and shipping would probably equal 
that amount. Tt is believed that farm- 
ers in these countries will buy stock 
from nearby sources if possible, as 
they will then get animals of similar 
breeding and already acclimated. 


high, 





Exercise for Ewes 


The more exercise the ewe gets, the 
healthier and stronger the lambs are 
likely to be. The ewes will also de- 
liver their lambs more easily. Some 
men advocate hauling the roughage 
for the ewes to the field and spread- 
ing it about in small bunches. The 
ewes will then obtain exercise by run- 
ning about from place to place. On 
wet, rainy or stormy days, they 
should be left in the barn, but when- 
ever the weather is at all favorable 
the ewes should be out of doors for 
exercise. 

One should not allow the fleeces of 
the sheep to get soaking wet in win- 
ter. The sunshine is not warm enough 
during this season of the year to dry 
them out again. Sheep with wet coats 
are likely to contract colds or pneu- 
monia. 





Foreign Beans entering this country 
and competing with home-grown are 
coming forward fourfold the quanti- 
ties of three years ago 
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Sheep Versus Dogs 
A. A. D., TIOGA COUNTY, N y 

One of Tioga county’s prominent 
farmers went to another farm somo 
distance from where he resides i, 
look at his flock of 50 sheep and 
lambs, and a most pitiful sight mney 
his gaze. There were 23 dead, severs} 
missing, and those left alive were 
badly bitten and  bedrageled ofr 
course the town paid this farmer for 
these sheep found dead and some lir- 
tle damage on those alive, but noth- 
ing on the missing ones. 

Money paid by tax for sheep kille 
by dogs never pays the full value oy} 
good breeding ewes, and the sheep 
left are never the same sheep agui: 
They are nervous and uneasy, do not 
feed well, and do not get in good con 
dition. We have had this experience 
several times with small flocks, and 
found it advisable to dispose of ¢} 
rest of the bock wind commence ag 


TO Raise Karakul Sheep 

ALVAH H. PULVER, WAYNE COUNTY, \ y 

A new company has been incorpo 
rated in Seneca county for bri is 
and raising Persian lambs and sheep, 
the incorporators being O. CG. Ik 
Thomas Haslett and George I. Tete: 
of Geneva and F. E. Dawley and Mor- 
gan H. Lewis of Fayetteville. The 1 ' 
purpose of the concern will be to b: 
Karakul sheep by crossing pure-b: 
registered Karakul rams with ewes of 
other breeds. Karakul is the varicty 
of fur-bearing sheep which is a native 
of central Asia. What is known as 
Persian lamb fur is the fleece of t} 
Karakul lambs at the time of their 
birth and up to an age of three to! 
days. At that time it is jet black, t 
curled and lustrous, The wool o 
old sheep has an exceedingly 
staple and is used for the mar 
of rugs and other textiles re¢ 
long staple. 









Much interest was stimu 
general sheep raising by an ext 
se rhool with the farm bureaus of \ 
and Ontario counties co-operat 
ushville during the first week o 
February. Of late the sheep ‘ 
this district have taken great i 


in the subject of pasture management 
and many have expressed the belief 
that the hill pastures of this section 
can be made as productive as are the 
famous sheep pi istures of England 

Orleans county is still figuring up its 
apple profits for this season. Many 
growers will reap a fine profit fr 
their 191S crops. One grow: r, Hart 
H. freeman of Albion, sold his crop 
for $20,500, as it stood in the cold 
age, ‘without repacking the f 
Philip LelFrois of Engle Harbor, p 
haps the largest individual evapor:t 
operator in western New York, will 
turn out 120,000 of apples into t! 
evaporated product. 

In Steuben county in the matt 
the action of E. H. Dudley and « 
pany of Bath, against George W. I 
kins, the New York financier, for 
leged breach of contract in the s 
potatoes to Perkins the jury bro 
in a verdict of SSS4.14 for Dudley. 1 
suit was the result of the appoint 
in 1917 of a food commission by th 
late Mayor Mitchell of New York 
Perkins made 487 contracts W 
farmers for potatoes as the represen 
tative of the commission. The litis: 
tion grew the 


out of a violation of t 
contract with the plaintiffs. 
Oceasioned by the shutting dow 
munition factories many men who left 
the country for city work have 
turned to their former places. 5o 1 
the need for farm hands has not b¢ 
so great as to make the farmers W 
ing to take all who offer their se! 
without much previous experien 
However, it is believed that when the 
spring work begins, the call for w ork 
ers will be so great as to far outr 
the supply of experienced men, and 1! 
that case the returned soldiers would 
be preferred to the inexperience B ci 
vilian, owing to his outdoor train 
and ability to endure hard —s, 
Plans are being formulated to or 
geanize all muck farmers of the Fulton 
district in one body. Such an organt- 
zation would represent a capital o! 
about SS00,000, as it is estimated that 
within the district are 2000 acres of 
muck under cultivation, valued at 4) 
per acre. During the hight of the s¢ “ 
son as many as five and six cars dail 
leave the Fulton district loaded wi 
lettuce, celery, etc, for the metropoli- 
tan markets. 
The New York state vegetable srow- 
ers’ association will hold its winter 
session in Albany on February 19-20 
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Permanent Silo 
{pout five years ago G. B. McEwen 
¢ Westfield, N Y¥, erected a 10x30 
mt silo. It cost him at that time 
about s200, not counting his own 
aes ire several silos just like 

















Mceckiwen Silo 

but there 
silo is a 
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many more. A 
for feed during 
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Why Ewe Disowns One of Twins 


It have been noticed by sheep 
bree that when a ewe has twins 
that st cases one of the lambs is 
diso\ vhile the other is recog- 
nized ‘ed by the ewe. In explain- 
ing t tion a practical Wisconsin 
shep stated that one lamb was 

rn a short time before the 
othe { that after the first was born 
it ger y wandered off for a while, 
Ry 1e this lamb returned to the 
ewe econd lamb had been born, 
nd t ewe, forgetting the identify- 
ing s2 of the first one, as it had 
been for a time, recognized ang 
fed the cond one only. Unless some 
other adopted the first lamb it 
vould e to be hand fed. 

To « reome this inconvenience and 
to « the ewe to raise both lambs 
he « hould be fenced off by her- 
self ig lambing time and kept 

vith her twin lambs for at 
ee days. It is then impos- 


he lambs to wander off, and 
ewe does not forget or dis- 
er of them. The shepherd 








removing the ram from the 
ewes ter breeding, as the ram often 
butts m in the side when they get 
n his y, and about nine days later 
the owner is surprised when another 

rts. 

Must Prove Title to Grain 

; A f r allowed one of his tenants 
© occupy one of his houses and author- 
ized miller to give him credit up to a 
certain nount, During the farmer's 
absen: he employee took grain to the 
mill r obtained the money for same, 
ne - peamed. Can the farmer com- 
pel the ller to pay him for the grain? 
[A. K. (.. New York, 
He ot. In general a person can 
“aim his property wherever he can 
nd it, in this case it is not prob- 
able he in prove title to any particu- 
lar grair 





Guarantee Would Be Necessary 
person purchased a cow: in 
: was informed by the seller 
Sh ! be in new milk in November. 
sne is t so yet. What can he do?— 
ew York, 
not do anything as there was 
rantee, 

———— 

Raising Crops and Poultry 
A per nm signed an agreement. to 
pera i farm on shares, there being 
Ing tid as to the crops that shall 

Can the owner compel him to 

~ rlain crops, and can he keep 

‘ his own account unless some 
; for Same be made in the con- 
E. B. L., New York. 
1 raise such crops and in such 
he desires. If he keeps 
will have to give the owner a 
th le proceeds, there being no 
of a different nature in the 
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POULTRY FEEDS 
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ior results at comparatively low cost. 


A *‘Value’’ Balanced Feed 


That balancing feeds on percentages alone is not a sufficient guaranty 
of feeding values was shown by Dr. E. V. McCollum of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, formerly in charge of ‘Wisconsin Experiment Station. In Wisconsin 
“Satisfactory proof was brought forward 
to show that the chemical composition of a ration, as revealed by any 
methods of analysis now known, gave no indication whatever as to whether 
the ration would be a satisfactory one for the nutrition of an animal.” 


Station Bulletin No. 17 he says: 


True Value Stock Feed is bal 
anced on the basis of quality of 
ingredients —of feeding value — 


and is kept uniform in quality by 
continual laboratory and feeding 


tests. 


To be certain that you get True Value Stock Feed 
Point Out the Bag When You Buy 


If your dealer hasn’t True Value feeds yet, write us for full information 
as to how to get them promptly. 
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STOCK FEED 


This true balancing gives a relish 
to the ration and a zest to the ani- 
mal’s appetite that assures thor- 
ough digestion and complete as- 
similation. 
every Ounce serves its purpose. 


The Name Describes It 


True Value Stock Feed is a universal feed for farm 
animals, designed to take the place of all grain ration. 
costs you less than the grain you raise, 
sults because it is scientifically balanced as to nutrient values. 

True Value Stock Feed is not only a complete body -building ration; 


but it forms an ideal basis for a highly concentrated feed. By the addi- 
tion of the proper concentrates for a special feed, the feeder gets super 


It 
It gives better re- 


They clean it up and 





STRATTON-LADISH MILLING CO., Dept. F Milwaukee, Wis. 


“PROTEIN 11%, 

FAT 32% FIBRE9X% 

i “INGREDIENTS 
valid =i tts 


a iN Lis i 
STRATTON-LADIS| 
MILLIN o. 


MILWAUKEE = WISCONSL 














_ The Handsomest and Strongest 
SILO Made 


Craine triple wall silos harmonize with the 
Their smooth, 
some appearance is unmarred by ugly, bother- 













National Fire Proofing Company, 


finest farm buildings. 
some, loose hoops and lugs. 
tiful. 


proof felt; 
Crainelox covering. This is 
every square inch of the silo. 

This 3-wall construction keeps 
warmth in and cold out; it is a 
real air-tight, frost-repelling and 
strongly supported silo. Once erect- 
ed it stays put without tinkering. 

Send for literature, early 
order discount and agency 
offer. 


CRAINE SILO CO. Ine. 


Box 120, Norwich, N 





hand- 


And this great silo is as strong as it is beau- 
It has an inner wall of closely fitted 
staves; a wall between of special heavy weather 
and the famous smooth finished 
a 
patented covering that provides 


continuous, 


streneth to 
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Rebuild the Old 
STAVE SILO 


Any homemade or 
stave silo, if twisted, 
tipped or collapsed 
canbe rebuilt into a 
beautiful new Craine 
Swall silo at about 
the price of a new one. 
All the old material 
except hoops) can be 
usec y the 
hoo; ps. Send for our 
plan of rebuilding old 
silos. 














Sold in carload lots. 
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USE NATCO DRAIN TILE 


Farm drainage demands durabletile. Our drain tile are made of the 
best Ohio clay, thoroughly hard burned — everlasting. 
@ have to dig ‘em up to be replaced every few years. 
We are also manufacturers of the famous 
NATCO Silo, NATCO Corn Crib, NATCO Building Tile and NATCO 
Sewer Pipe. Send for the new edition ofour book, NatcoontheFarm”. 


1105 Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


You don't 
Write for prices, 


MOUNTAIN 


SILOS 








The safe-like doors are convenient and 
tight; the hoops are extra strong and 
dependable; the staves are dipped in 
creosote; the red cedar gambrel roof is 
handsome and has an unbreakable-glas 
window. Many other points make the 
Green Mountain the quality silo. 


You can save money by ordering 
early. Send for folder. 





CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 


343 West St., 


Ratland, Vt. 








ur Big Silo Boo 
We have just completed the 
biggest and most interesting 
book on silos ever published. 
We want to send every 
farmer a copy of this book, 
free and postpaid, because it tells all about 


oe silos made, get this FREE b: 
Nappanee Lumber & Mig. “y 
Box 21 Nappanee, Ind. 








ADVERTISERS 


sake advantage of Our Guarantee of 


TRUE ADVERTISING 


WHEN YOU WRITE,, 


Be sure to mention American A griculturist 


30"! 
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AGRICULTURIST 


Trademark Registered United States Patent Office 
Part of The National Farm Porer 
WEEKLY 
Entered as secoud-class matter May 25, 1912, at the postoffice at 


Springtield, Mass, under the act of March 3, 1879 
Established 1842 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY by Orange Judd Company, president Herbert 
Myrick, vice-president William A. Whitney, treasurer Thomas A. 
Barrett, secretary Charles W. Burkett 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, payable in advance—One year $1, three 
years $2, five yeurs $3, including postage at former second-class rate. 
Canadian and foreign, $2 a year Single copies 5 cents each 
EXPIRATIONS— The label or wrapper on the paper shows the date 
your subscription expires. When payment is made the receipt of your 
paper and the change in the date of expiration are sufficient notifica- 
tion that money has been received. in case #f renewal, if date on 


label or wrapper is not changed within three weeks after remitting, 
inform us at once 

DISCONTINUANCES-—-It ts our custom te continue this journal to 
such of our subscribers as find it inconvenient to renew at expiration. 
If you do not wish the subscription continued after expiration, please 
notify us. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS-—Subscribers should be sure to give their 
old as well as their new address 

ADVERTISING RATES— Sixty cents per agate line (14 lines to the 
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We positively guarantee that each advertiser 

Our Guarantee in this issue of Orange Judd American Agri 


culturist is reliable. © refund to any subscriber the pur 











chase price of any 4 ertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised To take advanta of this guarantee, our 
subscribers MUST always state in talking with or 
writing to any of our advertisers: ‘‘l saw your adv in 
the old reliable Orange Judd American Agriculturist.” 
We are not t sib for claims against individuals 
or firms adjudicated bankrupt. or whose estate e in 
receiver's hand or against whom bankruptcy or re 
ceivership proceedings are pending 
This guarant expressed in our NATIONAL FARM 
POWER Emblem herewith It means that our Guar 
ntee, in addition to being backed up by The Orange 
an <Agriculturist, t ! tofore now is still 
her insured by The NATIONAL FARM POWER organization. of 
The Orange Judd Amer Ac tur is a part It is a 
ur-reachjng, efficient nmiper fart paper rganization 
e benefit and tect of farmers’ int ts 
ders to any of our offices below, but to avoid delay send 





to the one nearest you 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
New York Chicago 
15 Fourth Avenu 0 North Michigan Avenue 


CHARLES WM. BURKETT, Editor 
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Shall This Be Repeated ? 


When the farmers who supplied New York 
city with milk were battling for a living price 
and struggling with all their might to pre- 
vent distributing middlemen from enslaving 
them, New England farmers shipped 17 car- 
loads of milk to New York city. These ship- 
ments of 17 carloads were joined with other 
shipments from Illinois, Wisconsin and other 
states. Whether these farmers were aware 
of the destination of this milk or not, we do 
not know, but it was received in New York to 
help defeat New York farmers. These milk 
farmers themselves, unintentionally or know- 
ingly, supplied the weapon to defeat their 
own brothers in the same business elsewhere. 

We are not blaming these men—they might 
have been innocent. We think they were. If, 
however, they understood; if they knew their 
milk was to be used as scab milk; if for a 
temporary high price they were supplying a 
product to injure their brother milk farmers 
in the same business, what then shall we 
say? Have New England farmers forgotten 
their milk fights with distributers equally un- 
scrupulous as the New York distributers? If 
they at some future date were to find them- 
selves in a similar plight, would they look 
with favor on New York milk farmers if New 
York farmers shipped milk to their market to 
defeat them’? Would they think that these out- 
side producers were acting squarely in the 
interest’ of the milk-producing cause? We 
must positively think they would not, yet that 
is exactly what New England farmers and 
Illinois farmers and Wisconsin farmers did 
in this New York milk fight. They sold milk 
in a market to help distributers defeat 
farmers. 

Oh, my brethren, why will we do such 
things? Why will we fight one against an- 
other when-a conflict is on! Is it because of 
temporary gain? It looks that way, but 
every man who sold this foreign milk knew 
that as soon as the distributer had won, if 
Fate had so decreed, the new milk patrons 
would have been flung aside as an old shoe. 
He knew or should have known that once the 
old producers of the old territory had been 
forced back to work for manure prices, this 
new buyer would have let him go with aslit- 
tle consideration as these distributers had 


sought to walk over producers they wanted to 
despoil. 

There is a moral, a very pointed one. Or- 
ganization to be effective must be more than 
local. Loyalty must spread out to far dis- 
tances. It must be the loyalty of the labor 
unions—one for all, all for one. Never again 
should the world see farmers joining with 
milk distributers to defeat farmers. Never 
again must scab milk come to New York. 
Never must New York milk be scab milk in 
any other territory. Farmers must assist one 
another, must fight for one another. The 
spirit of the new day is helping, not fighting 
one another. 


Give lailroads to Employees! 


Not content with the highest wages ever 
paid, employees now coolly propose to take 
over all the railroads! They suggest that gov- 
ernment issue bonds in exchange for the rail- 
roads’ securities and pay all deficits, profits 
in excess of 5% to go half to the government 
and half in dividends upon wages of the rail- 
road employees. 

Nor is this all: While they are more than 
willing to share the profits in operating the 
railroads, they show not the slightest dispo- 
sition in this partnership affair to share the 
losses. Under federal control expenses of 
operation have risen with such startling ra- 
pidity as to be most threatening. Probably 
nowhere on the globe in the history of gov- 
ernment control can such colossal failure be 
instanced. According to the I C C, from of- 
ficial figures lately compiled, out of 185 rail- 
roads reporting, at least 72 in December 
failed to meet ordinary running expenses; 
this included the very biggest and best sys- 
tems in the country. The loss in operating 
the railroads in December was 44 million 
dollars, or at the rate of over half a billion 
yearly. 

According to the employees’ proposals, the 
railways are to be run by the operatives, 
“rates to be reduced when profits exceeded 
a fixed sum.” 

As the plan allows employees to fix their 
own pay, the chances are that rates would go 
up and that taxpayers would have to meet 
deficits increasing annually. Of all the 
schemes for running the railroads, this is the 
limit. 

“The farmer, he pays the freight,” and 
under such a deal he might have to pay still 
more on top of the 41° increases now in ef- 
fect. Farmers will be heard before this rail- 
road issue is settled. 


Farm Wages This Season 


Many inquiries from employed and em- 
ployers prove the grave importance of this 
matter. Newspapers report much unemploy- 
ment, also strikes for higher wages, but so 
far there is no rush for work on farms, even 
by returning soldiers. 

Will the supply of farm labor be less or 
more as spring advances? It depends partly 
upon how general business finally adapts it- 
self to peace. With the probability of being 
forced to sell their produce at lower prices, 
our eastern farmers insist that hired help 
accept correspondingly lower wages. Whether 
they will or not, remains to be seen. 

The feeling among employing farmers is 
that wages on farms in New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, etc, should be 
reduced 15 to 25°% below last season’s scale. 
This would still leave ordinary farm wages 
30 to 60° above prices prevailing in 1910. 
For ordinary help in the east wages by the 
month this year would compare as follows: 

With board Without board 
1919........ $28 to $32 $40 to $45 
BSG pescees 35 to 40 45to 61 
BORE sc evecnes 29 to 35 37 to 48 
eee 16 to 24 24to 35 

Details will vary with conditions. One 
farmer can make money on an extraordinari- 
ly capable man, who is given a tenement, 
garden and milk for his family, besides $50 
or $60 a month, whereas the same farmer 
would lose money on some incompetent who 


was satisfied with much less. Some farmers 
are such poor managers that they do not 
handle their help to the best advantage. A 
few farmers may be almost inhuman in their 
treatment of help. Many farmers have such 
a knack with men, and such wisdom in plan- 
ning work that they always seem to have 
plenty of help and satisfactory profits, too. 

These new times call for more of mutual] 
service of employer and employed. But what 
can be done where the only help available js 
ignorant, shiftless, irresponsible and incom- 
petent? No managerial ability can make 
over such into competent help. It is these 
worthless men who are found among I W Ws, 
Bolshevists and all that ilk, who not only 
seek to live without working, but would drag 
down to their own level those who do work 
for a living, as well as all who have ac- 
quired property. Such practices have no 
place in this republic. 





Pay Tax March 15 


Not later than March 15 your federal in- 
come tax return must be handed in, accom- 
panied by all or 25% of the tax you have got 
to pay thereunder. Read about the new fed- 
eral law on another page. In order to pre- 
vent being taxed unfairly, it is now neces- 
sary for farmers to keep a record of their 
receipts and expenses. 

Begin by taking an inventory as of January 
1 of all you own or owe. This list of your 
assets and liabilities, together with the rec- 
ord of your receipts and expenses, will en- 
able you a year hence to save yourself a lot 
of trouble and perhaps a good deal of money, 


More on the Potash Situation 


Producers of potash from the brine lakes 
of Nebraska complain they are unable to 
sell the thousands of tons of their potash 
salts now on hand. They have only to offer 
the same at a reasonable price through the 
advertising columns of American Agricultur- 
ist to get rid of every pound of it prompt- 
ly. Our farmers are hungry for potash. 
They are disappointed because neither pri- 
vate, corporate nor governmental effort has 
succeeded as yet in importing potash salts 
from either Alsace or Germany. Official ad- 
vices are to the effect that France wants all 
the potash that can be obtained this spring 
from the Alsatian mines. At this writing 
tne allies have not yet allowed Germany to 
trade with the outside world. The allies 
have taken over the German merchant ma- 
rine to bring back our soldiers and to return 
with our food. 

Is it possible that this vast shipping will 
be allowed to reach this side in ballast when 
every cubic foot of cargo space therein 
should be filled with potash salts? In no 
way can Germany better begin to pay her 
debt to the allies than by shipping potash, of 
which she has an unlimited quantity to spare. 
Germany should be allowed for this potash 
only the normal pre-war price on the basis of 
say 4 cents a pound for actual potash deliv- 
ered in Atlantic ports—not two to five times 
that price, which has prevailed on this side 
during the war. American Agriculturist 
has written direct to President Wilson at 
Paris urging that cargo space be thus util- 
ized now. 





Profiteering in Wheat Feed 


Congress does just right to provide the 
money and power to back up the govern- 
ment’s guaranteed price to farmers for 1919 
wheat, but why should not the government 
also prevent the profiteering in wheat 
feed? Its price advanced $10 to $19 
per ton immediately the food ‘adminis- 
tration rules were relaxed. Yet the flour 
market is clogged. This advance in wheat 
by-products has borne heavily on the farm- 
ers of the middle and eastern states. It 
is another reason why so many of them are 
determined this year to raise their own feed 
instead of depending next year upon western 
wheat bran. 
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: Orange Judd Service Bureau muni: 


Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 





COMPLAINT 


(1) send us full details of your case, or claim, 
with all the papers about it and stamps for 
their return; (2) also inciose your address 
label from American Agricu'turist showing 
that you are a paid-up subscriber: or, if not 
such, you will be entitled to this free service 
by becoming a subscriber. 

The only exception to this free service is 
that legal or veterimary questions for which 
a prompt answer by mail is desired should 
each be accompanied by one doblar ($1). 
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_——- Is Slow Pay 


on government order, I shipped iast 
os +o Camp Devens several earloads of 
ail t o 


- at straw. The bill was approved by 
ne pes us officials, although they un- 
fairly docked the weights, and the price 
— be low the market. f have not been 
wie to get my money.—[Subscriber, 
Ve A 

Farmers and manufacturers who 
have sold goods or executed contracts 
for the government are owed by it 


between three and four 
This vast amount Is 
h of it by useless red tape. 


at this ume 


pillion dolla 
tied up, Mut 





There is no excuse for not promptly 
paymg for such items as provender 
and other supplies that were duly or- 
dered upon ollicial vouchers, but even 
jn these cases, as in the payment of 
soldiers and their allotments to de- 
pendents, goverruvent is terribly 
remiss. Th trouble in collecting 
one’s pay from the government, ziso 
its slowness In adjusting postal, ex- 
press and Irels ht claims, ‘s one cause 
of the g& ving public sentimen: 
against t government running 
everything Some of these billions 
unnot be paid until the government 
raises the money That is one object 
of the Victory loan to be floated in 
April 
Frayed-Out Dodge 
Iam asked to pay $35 cash in ad- 
¢ » to | my poem set to music, 
n f puy the money to says he 
und it if he does not find a pub- 
vho ll publish it for me.—[K. 
is the familiar scheme by 
h would-be poets and song writ- 
ers are separated from $35. We 
never heard of any of these people 
returning the money they received, 
ner do we know of authors who have 
received any dividends on such an in- 
vestment. Tell the broker you will 


pay him his $55 out of your royalties 


from the publisher to whom he seis 
your work. Let him earn his money 
before he gets it. That's fair. 


A Curious Proposition 


This certificate will entitle the holder 
to dividends, not exceeding 129, per an- 





out of the net profits of the com- 








— the terms and conditions 
velow ‘ 

This certifies that John Doe is the 
holder of this certificate for 150 shares 
of the profit sharing rights in the net 
profits of S ley & MacGibbons Co, Inc, 
The said holder may become the regis- 
tered owns hereof and thereupon be 
ntitled 1 eive, as hereinafter pro- 
ided n « il distributive share, pay- 

t 1 sum which shall equal 
f tl il amount of dividends 


board of 
due and 
of the 


é clared by 
is company, to be 
I common stock 
1 said distributive share 
lb and payable at the same 
when dividends are declared to be 
vable on said common stock, 
1 said distributive share shall 
the aggregate during any 
than 12¢,, caleulated on 
par value of $1 for each 
represented by this certificate. 
as clear as mud. We 
msider such a certificate 
ny market value, nor would 
Pay tor the same more than its 
iste paper. If the con- 
can furnish at satisfac- 
any merchandise that we 
ble to use, that is one 
» should not care to rely 
phraseology as that 


the 








ine at n is 


prices 


Be Protected 


Numerous complaints would .be 
nd in some cases a large 
noney would be saved, if 
ld take the precaution to 
re: 3 bl shipped by 





Shin 


ble articles 
‘ Post. This applies both to ship- 
( 








_ ods to city markets an@ 

sae of articles which have been 
oe tisfactory. If you buy an 
“Piheaseee a il and find it unsatisfac- 
vs When you return it and seek to 
Pe your nN oneyv back, if you make the 
“pment 


parcel post be sure the 


or you may not see the answer when i 
Hence the special 
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e whatever for answering any sulscribers’ questions in American Agricul- 


or anyother subject. But that may take 
is printed unless you read every = 
elpfulness to you of Orange Judd 





full valua- 


its 
besides being pro- 
the full value of the ship- 


package is insured for 
tion. Ly doing this, 
tected for 
ment you will eliminate a great deal 
of unpleasantness and argument be- 
tween shipper and consignee and will 
have the added advantage of know- 
ing exactly where to look for reim- 
bursement of your loss. 

Another point to bear 
Keep the receipt given you for the 
package. It is the only proof you 
have that the goods were sent insured 


in mind is: 





and Without it you would have diffi- 
culty in getting pay from the postal 
authorities. With the receipt, how- 
ever, there is no question but that 
you will get } your pay. 
In the Toils 

The postoffice authorities have 

caused the arrest of H. D. Swarts, who 


has been operating as The Saint Pauli 
Flour & Grain Company, Scranton Pa, 
and dealing in egers. le has repeat- 
edly been soliciting shipments from 
farmers and smell in New 
York and Pennsylvania, but persis- 
tently omitted to pay for them. 
Swarts is an old timer. He had a 
small store in Scranton, but several 
attempts to reach him at the store by 
one subscriber were unsuccessful, be- 
cause the store was closed. It will 
now be kept closed, but this time by 
the postollice department. 


dealers 


Hints and Appreciations 


Filing income figures are the fed- 
eral tax schedule must be made not 
later than March 15 under latest treas- 
ury announcement. Persons and busi- 
ness concerns will therefore be obliged 
to make great haste in preparing and 
filling their returns. Blank forms for 
the reports will not be available be- 
fore about the first of March. The 
first installment in the payment of the 
federal income tax amounting to 259% 
will be due March 15. All of this 
necessitates the promptest action on 
the part of farmers in securing blanks 
for income tus covering 11S income, 
filling out and turning in to the proper 
federal authoritics. 


R. K., Pennsylvania: We would not 
advise you to put any money inte that 
hog scheme. Various attempts have 
been made to float what were repre- 
sented to be hog breeding enterprises. 
But in every case so far as we know 
the promoters got the bulk of the 
money and we are not aware that any 
of the shareholders have ever made 
any money. These things figure out 
well on paper, but seldom pay out in 
practice. 


company, 3949 W 
12th St, Chicago, refuses to answer 
letters written it on behalf of one 
subscriber. F. A. C. sent it an order 
July 24, 1918, accompanied by 46.05, 
but never received the goods ordered, 


Herrick Corset 


and repeated letters in an effort to 
get some advices have all been ig- 
nored. 


Our Guarantee—We positively guar- 
antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of American Agriculturist is reliable. 
We agree to refund to any subscriber 
the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 
ways state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable American 
Agriculturist.”. We are not respon- 
sible for claims against individuals or 
firms adjudicated bankrupt, or whose 
estates are in receiver's hands, or 
against whom bankruptcy or receiver- 
ship proceedings are pending. 





Moving Pictures of the operation 
of public markets of both the open 


and inclosed types were taken last 
year in the northern and eastern 


states and are now being prepared for 
exhibition for demonstration pur- 
poses, 











Away With All These! 


This One Furnace 
lu Carel acme WatsWadale) (em sle lita 


Why carry coal and wood for several stoves and 
fire-places, why dirty the whole house removing 
ashes? It isn't economical. It isn’t comfortable. 
It isn’t necessary. Free yourself from this drudg- 
ery, this muss and trouble. Install the 


NEW IDEA Pipeless Furnace 


**The One You've Heard So Much About” 








and know what real comfort means. You will have just one fire to 
tend and that one in a scientifically designed furnace that gets the 
greatest possible heat from the least fuel. Every room will be heated 
just right with moist, healthful, clean air, The celler will be perfectly 
cool for the NEW IDEA construction keeps the heat where it 
belongs. It is one of the greatest inventions of the age. 


The NEW IDFA is installed in one day. There are no pipes torun 
through the house and no alterations —just one hole to cut. 


Think now of next winter. Write for free catalogue and investigate 
this wonderful furnace. If you want heating advice our specialists 
will give it absolutely without cost. 


UTICA HEATER COMPANY, Box 70 


Agents: Write for our proposition. 


Utica, N.Y. 
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Tue SPRING is coming. It is time 
to plan the decorationsof your home. 
Start now and have before you this 
big book of Wali Paper Samples. It’s 
free. It shows late New York styles 
for every room in the house in pat- 
terns that are rich artistic and strik- 
ing. There are samples of theactual 
papers big enough to show the pat- 
terns,and with reproductions in colors 
showing just how the paper will look 
on the wall. 


Prices unusually low 

Compare these samples with wall paper of a sim- 

ilar quality anywhere and you will see that you 

will make a big saving if you buy from this book. 

Don’t buy wall paper until you have seen it. A 

post card will bring it to you. Write today. Just 
say. “Send Wall Paper Book.” Address 


THE CHARLES WILLIAM STORES, 26 Stores Building, New York 

















FREE IF YOU SEND TODAY FREE 
$7.00 $1.00 


Duplex Hair Cutter and Stropper 
Complete Outfit for ony 





After considerable experimental work we now have a perfect stropping attachment, with which anyone 
can put all four cutting edges in shape in a minute We have fo nun d that at least one hundred perfect 
haircuts can be obtained by using this stropper Cut out this adv and send it to us with only $1.00 TODAY 
and we will send you the stropper ABSOLUTELY FREE DUPLEX HAIR CUTTER AND STROPPER 





Bet 
! e offer will not be repeated Send TODAY 


PRICE TO INTRODUCE 
ONLY $1.00 


the Big $2.00 outfit for ONLY. $1.00. This wonderful half 


OCT. 8, 1918 





CUT YOUR OWN HAIR 
EASIER THAN SHAVING 


tice the DUPLEX AUTOMATIC HAIR CUTTER. rt 


your hair cut bett 


use 
after you receive it you can have 


experience or 
and five 


You do not need any 
comes to you ready for instant use, 
than it was ever cut before 

The DUPLEX wil! cut 
with the DUPLEX; it finishes the 
Trims around the ears, etc 


minutes 


rs are needed 
back hair shart. 


as closely or trim as long as you wish it to. No clippers or sciss 


work completely. It cuts the front hair long and the 


Inside of a very short time you will have to pay $2.00 for the DUPLEX. The price t 
while our present stock lasts we will accept this advertisement the same as $1.00 Cash. Cut 
with ONLY $1.90 and we will send you the $2.00 DUPLEX AUTOMATIC HAIR CUTTER 


ready for instant use, postage paid, to any address. Agents wanted, 
DUPLEX MANUFACTURING CO., DEPT. 39. DETROIT, MICH. 


oday is $2.00, but 
it out,and send 


AND STROPPER 
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AUTO OWNERS farmers and New Income Tax 


Returns must be filed and quarter of tax paid 
not later than March 15 













EE BOOK 


‘Care & Repair of Tires” 


tells how to care for yourtires 
in winter—how to save two- 
thirds your tire expense— 
how to make your own tire 
repairs for punctures, blow- 
outs, cuts and tears— how to 
increase your tire mileage— 
how to prevent sand pock- 

ets, blow-outs, etc. —why oil and water ruin 
tires and reduce mileage—why spare tires 
and tubes deteriorate, correct inflation, etc. 
Also tells how the famous Shaler Vulcanizers, used 
by more than a million motorists, will enable you 
to make your own tire repairs at home-—save repair 
bills—save time—make tires give double mileage. 


FREE to Any Car Owner 


who sends us name of the garage from which he buys 
his automobile supplies, Don't fail to write for ittoday 


C. A. Shaler Co., 3006 Fourth St., Waupun, Wis. 











<= 








FARQUHAR 


ECONOMICAL POWER 


Locomotive Rig 





Here is atruly general purpose farm En- 

ine, built in sizes 5to50 H. P. Furnishes de- 
pend ible power with minimum operating ex- 
pense and up-keep. We also build the famous 
wood burner—Farquiar Cornish—as well as a 
complete line of Steam and Gas Tractors 


When in need of efficient power, consult us. 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd. 
Box 431 YORK, PA. 


Other Farquhar Tools: Saw Mills, Threshers 
Potato Diggers, Grain Drill , Cultivators, 
Hydraulic Cider Presses. Ask for catalogues. 


























Pre 
perfect pie bed! TERE 
BOOK on THE EAGLE LINE 









Attach to sulky, gang or tractor 
piowe. No clods left to dry out. 

ndorsed by thousands of users, 
Will pay for itself in short while 








Kramer Rotary Harrow Co. 
Morton, Dept 6 wm. 














Get this Big 
Money - Saving 
Book and sample of BROWN’S 
ACID TEST HEAVY CAL aT 
IZED FENCE, bot h free. e. postpaid 
See the quality and cor OW 
FACTORY FREIG Ht PREPAID 
PRICES. Our prices beat all competion 
—our quality we let you prove before you buy, 


LOWEST PRICES—1I Pay All Freight Charges 


Don’t buy a rod of fence this year until you get my 

ew Bargain Fence Book Shows 16 0) styles. Also 
Gates, Lawn Fence, Barb Wire—al! at start r low prices. 
A postal brings sample to test and beet free, postpaid. 


THE BROWN FENnce & WIRE Co.!9) 
Department 451 LEVELAND, OHIO 








OTTAN 
ENGINES 


in an weather. Pull steady. 
Start <asy fs overload. All sizes 
and styles. . 1g H- oy "to 22 H-P. 90 Days’ Trial. 
Money beck” Guarantee, Prompt shipment. 
Write for present money saving 
Low Prices prices and Free Book, telling 
all you want to know sboutengines. Write t 


OTTAWA MFG. CO. 31100 tis. 





















revenue collector Importance of Deductions 


* return shows a taxable 


this is required increases rapidly 
reaches 64°) of large income, this mat- 
ter of deductible loss is extremely im- 


wants to pay to the eational gove- 


, including that of : ernment his full share under the fed- 


e on the official blank prepared for 


that exceeds S1000 if 


eing foreed to pay taxes 


Hints for Country Road Making 


in preparation of 


solutely essential in order to place im- 


well under moderate traffic, and their 
use is becoming 
Losses to Be Deducted 
to considerable 
tomobile traffic it is found advantage- 
special binder for 


from your tax- r . 
g course of stone in 


Losses sustained during the taxable . . 
construction remains 


sustained during 


sustained during 


aaah aa thm The thickness usually varies from 


12 inches of such material well rolled, 
as much as practicable 


Fine Road Bed 


including a rea- crete is strong and practically homo- 


» stresses from traffic over a 


so that it assists in 
protecting the soil subgrade from sur- 
Both portland 
are used for such 


important to farmers, 


lost a pure-bred 


automobile traflic 
, and do not require expensive 
Concrete is not only be- 
ing used for the foundation, 


worth S75 through ill- 


, low temperature. 
) ation, with more or less s SS. . ~ Raga 
foundation, with re ss succe Gem. Ae lene as the o lasts. 
* ounces will be sent to ¢ 
first-class pavement on request. 
of good con- 
At present the standard thick- 


foundation for 


animais destroyed by 


i Oo i ecently in Bri 
* casualty we think rganized recentl) : 


and the following oflic: r 4 
roads are being ed: George Hill, presiden! ;Edgar 


What Is a Casualty? 4-inch concrete foundation. 


to the proper 





which occurs by chance 


be accomplished at a less 
cest than would be required for the 
thickness of concrete, 
too, without any sacrifice of nec- 
After all perishable 
material is removed and the subgrade 


that which comes without design; 
be planted this year. | 
seem inclined to hold o! 
at last year’s price of S) 
the growers contend that ' 
worth that price last year, they 
worth no less to grow 
tilizers and labor are €X}" 
no cheaper. 


physical cause. 


thoroughly rolled with a self-propel- 
ling roller weighing not less than 10 


misfortune or cas- 
tons, concrete is prepared and placed. 


Drainage of Prime Importance 


A most important principle involved 
in roadbuilding is that of thorough 
and proper drainage. 


has it properly witnessed 
legal?—[J. C. S., New York. 


against such loss. 
The theory of the law seems to be 


that a citizen 
amount of loss that he 


not make any difference 
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kinds: Surface and under 4q;, 


Surface drainage is accon .Dlished® 

using more or less impervious ma, . 

rial for the road surface ang by es ~ 

ing the surface of such form Pr 

water falling upon it will quick) Uhat 

into the gutters or ditche: : ¥ My 
Under drainage invol) 


moval of the ground watey 
ficient depth to prevent it injy, 
road. This de pth is varig 
to the climate and the . ract 
the soil, never being k 
below the elevation of 
fuce. The general method of remor. 
ing the ground water i; irain ti, 
from 4 to 12 inches in diamor,, a 





leter, aig 

on a true grade, and not less tho 
3 feet below the crown of the reed. 
After removal of th: iter fans 
whatever source, and ration pe 
the earth or other founds:ion by gop. 
ing or other treatme) ntil sufi. 
ciently firm to carry { cade tus 
will come upon the ro; seein ta 
road construction is ass “Sed: 


More About Game 
R. A. PUTNAM, OTSEGO cor NTY, N Y 
In a recent issue of A) 








cay 
culturist I read the a1 rs 
thieves by Mr Donlin the note py 
the editor. I wish to Y opinion 
J am a farmer and ov operty, but 
T find some time to |} nd trap, so 
I believe I can speak 1 both sides 
of the subject. Trapp I be lieve is 
as honorable as any vocation 
A man has a perfect to follow 
it for a livelihood if es. It ig 
not only the riff-rafi traps, but 
men of refinement and ation, It 
takes a man of brain persever. 
ance to be a success! pp und 
not the riff-raff clan. a 

In regard to Mr Don! troubles, I 
believe there are law; flicient, as 
the men who hunted « his posted 
property could be ar 1 for tres. 
pass and damage. Thi n who stole 
the game from his traps are guilty 
of larceny. Why not notify the game 
warden or state polic: If laws are 
made so that every : Owns the 
wild game on his far ere will be 
a greater demand for game and 
peace officers. Gam« hen be at 
the mercy of the owne: » can hunt 
or trap in closed season or use illegal 
methods, as no one els be hunt- 
ing on his land to pre’ it. 

If a colony of rabbi bitate my 
neighbors’ woods and e a field 
of cabbage or cauliflow idjoining, 
the rabbits will probably feed on my 
crops and I ean brin gal action 
against my neighbor, a: would be 
his rabbits. Perhap partridge 
would feed in my grain. or skunks, 
mink or weasel kill n poultry, in 
either case he is liabl (In both of 
these cases the game would be on 
joint property. The owners 
have raised it.—The I r.) 


Farm Notes from Delaware 


KARL P. TITOMPSON, SUSs UNTY, DEI 

All nitrate of soda app ions have 
been mailed to the bur of markets 
and the amount, 46!. t was ordered 
by 57 farmers of Sussex county, Am 
plications called for an v delivery 
and the bureau of market: urged to 
ship soda in plenty o! for early 
truck crops. W. FE. Va t of Laurel 
has been appointed a: ty nitrate 
distributer and appli t= will look to 
Mr Valliant for notics hen to get 
soda. 

Any farmer of Sussex county who 
has had trouble wit! he disease 
known as tomato wilt « secure a 
small quantity of wilt-re nt tomato 
seed by making ap plic ition to the 
county agent, M. C. Voughan of 
Georgetown, Del. Mr Va n is very 
anxious to have farmers in every com 
munity try this seed as demonstré 


two 
rmer up- 


A tomato growers’ ‘> iation was 
Bridgeville, Del 


vere elect- 





Kinder, secretary and ir rer. ~ 
Object is to provide bet! narket } 
tomatoes grown in this co munity. 
Sussex Co—Tomato growers are +“ 
decided as to the probable a gore 
ca eis 


contracting 
ton, while 
they were 
are 
this year as fer 
ted to be 


Drawing a Will 


s own W ill and 
If a man draws his —., Mi it be 





draw n it does 


If a will is properly D does it. 
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Starting the Chicks 


Hens Suffered from Roup 

5 B, KENT, NEW YOKK STATION 
0. B. , : 
1) wou kindly advise me what I can 
boo ~ree laying hens? A short time 
jo for oe and since then have I>st 
ago ! my hens. The symptoms are 
many at Some will be taken with 
as follows: can't stand up; others 
dissinee es on their heads, the combs 
have en ind an eruption covers their 
urn dar they ean’'t see. Their heads 
yes, get their breath with 
of them make a funny 
io vasping fer breath.—[Mrs 
William Luckert, Maryland. 

From the symptoms you describe I 
call judge that the trouble is due to 
omplications from roup and chicken 
~ompli 
oi I would suggest that the hen 
om be opened up so the interior 
—" be dry and the birds allowed 
a reise. At the same time 
7 houses should be kept clean in 
ante to relieve the irritation from 
,mmonia. 1 would further suggest 
shat in the case of chicken pox that 
nea 
the sores on the comb and head be 
one h a 1-1000 solution of cor- 
shed with < : ; 
rasive sulimate, which I think will be 


effective. 


nty of ext 


Wa 


found very 


° 

Early Chicks Dodge Disease 
Early hatched chicks get a better 
gert than late hatched chicks and are 
erefore stronger and better able to 
yithstand the attacks of lice and dis- 
e If vou will notice a flock of grow- 
chicks Which are lice-infested you 
1 find that it is the smaller, weaker 
hi ire suffering most. Ob- 
vation will also show that the lice 
re more troublesome during the warm 
eather than during the cooler weath- 
f so that the chicks 


vicks Which 


ring, 
. d ear are not subjected to 
ere attacks of lice while still 
are the late hatched 
of course, does not mean that 
re eariy hatched the 
er ould be neglected. By 
them for lice and if 
ind, take measures to free the 
ks from e pests. It does mean, 
ewever, ti! not so much trouble 
ol lice W be experienced and that 
ey will be easier to control and will 
fe th the growth of the 

ks 
It is u lly the smaller, weaker 
hicks in lock which are attacked 
y disease rt older chicks are 
ger and lirger and are more re- 
sistant to di This is true during 
the entire growing season, but is per- 
ps most evident in the fall and early 
ter. At this time immature fowls 
em to be n h more likely to de- 
lop colds Pullets, immature when 
put in wir irters, are a menace to 
the whole tlock, for not only are they 
ore likely develop colds, but they 
re liable to the means of spread- 
g the colds throughout the entire 
flock. It is important therefore, to have 
e pullets 1 ynably well matured 
when they are put in winter quarters, 


d the way to secure mature pullets 


ic ¢ ate) 
ls to hat« 


Most Money in Early Cockere!s 
Chicks are 


; itched each year in or- 
der to produce 


e pullets to replace such 
of the old hens in the flock as should 
be marketed However, only about 
half the chicks hatched and raised will 
be pullets, the other half being, of 
course, cockerels. A much greater 
imber of cockerels are produced 
: . are needed for breeding purposes, 
id a large part of these should be 
_as broilers or springers as soon 
‘they have reached a sufficient size. 
lt iscommon knowledge that spring 
ben or broilers are searcer ‘early 
,,- Spring or summer than they are 
" and that the price offered for 
age mu better early in the sea- 
son. It is to the advantage of the 
powliry raiser, therefore, to grow his 
‘urplus cockerels to a marketable size 
ssible and so take ad- 
Vailing at that t a prices pre- 
To bring t} an 
tatly, for it 
thicks = Which 
itable size 


ld 


S Carly as 
Vant 


lage of 


lis about he must hatch 
is only early hatched 
_ ean be grown to 
oe hn time to take advan- 
ge he, the most favorable market. 
1 early, therefore and add to the 


incor on a 
ome received from the sale of the 
“PLUS Cockerels, 











, Early Hatchir 
r the surp 


fe 2 means higher prices 
broilers. 


lus cockerels marketed as 
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OU want eggs to sell at these war-time prices, and 
you want to do your full part toward increasing 
the world’s food supply. 


Speed up the laying. Get your hens in finest laying 


trim by feeding Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a. It helps 
to make poultry healthy—to make hens lay-—to make 
chicks grow. 


Mating time is here. Now’s the time to put your 
hens and roosters in the pink of condition. If you 
want chicks that will live and develon rapidly, if you 
want early broilers, if you want pullets that will develop 
into early winter layers, then feed the parent stock 
Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a. 

Remember, it’s the singing, scratching, industrious hen that 
lays the healthy, fertile eggs that will hatch into strong, livable 
chicks. Feed Pan-a-ce-a for results. Buy according to the size 
of your flock—a penny’s worth for every hen to start with. A 


good rule for feeding is a tablespoonful once a day for every 
20 to 25 hens, 


The dealer from whom you buy Pan-a-ce-a will return every 
cent you pay him if it does not do what is claimed. 30c, 75¢ 
and $1.50 packages. 25-lb. pail, $3.00; 100-lb. drum, $10.00, 
Except in the far West and Canada. 


Dr. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio 





DR. HESS STOCK TONIC 


A Worm Expeliler A Conditioner for Spring Work 
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OULTRY 
PANACEA 














DicHess Instant Louse IGlier iGills Lice 





Think of it? You can now get this famous 
Iron Covered Incubator and California Red- 
wood Brooder on 30 days trial, with a ten-year 
guarantee, freight paid east of the Rockies. 


7 50 EGG INCUBATOR 


CHICK BROODER 
bator Is covered with gatvantnes Sen triple walle 
up 


ment—money bac 
fied or send for free catalog. 


B 140-E 
: 105i Ghamesiak’' 







° 

Over 
BelleCityIncubator}-:: 

Users 
Prize Winning Model—Hot-Water, Copper 
Tank, Double Walis Fibre Board, Belf Kegulated, 
Thermometer Holder, Nursery. With $6.35 Hot- 
Water 140+Chick Grooder — Both only $415.95. 


Freight Prepaid f2v..0, Express 


With this Guaranteed Hatching Outfit and my 
Guide Book 
are of success, 





for setting up and operating you 
—My Special Offers pro- 
vide ways to earn extra 
money. Save time—Order 
= Now, or write for Free 
catalog, ‘Hatching Facts" 
—lIt tells ali—Jim Rohan,Pres. 
cubator Co., Box 147 Racine, Wis. 















: RS 
~~ co. | = 
1 de of 
can Sp Hrrht +4 Redwood cov'dly * 
6 x wis. 4 with Galv.iron 


IN ORNERY HORSES 


MY free book will amaze you. See the bi 
money that is being made by those 
taught my famous system of horse breaking 
and training! Wild colts and vicious, unman 
ageable horses can be picked up for asong, 
By my methods you can quickly transform them into 
tle, willing workers and re-sell them at a big profit. 
ou can also earn fat fees breaking colts and training 
horses for others, 

Write! My book is free, postage prepald. No obfi- 
© gation. A-ostcard brings it. Write today 


Prof. JESSE BEERY, '62 Moi St., Pleasant Hill, Obie 


130 F6¢ Incubator> 
and B/OOder 


180 In 
pean tsi 
for it TODA 


Wisconsin Incubator Co., Box 78 Racine, 




















Poultry Diseases 
By E. J. Wortley 


THs subject of health and disease, common 
cause of disease, hygienic requirements, objects 
of medicinal treatment are fully and clearly 
treated, and all specific diseases to which poultry 
is heir are fully described and explained. For the 
first time special attention has been given to the 
making of post-mortem examination. 
5x7 inches. 125 pages. Cloth. Net $0.75. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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Weighs about 5,000 
pounds. 12 h. p. at 
draw-bar; 25h. p. at 
belt. Four - cylinder 
Waukesha motor. 
Hyatt Roller Bear 
ings. Perfex Radia 
tor. Short turn. Selif 
steering in the furrow 
Center draft. Burns 
gasoline, kerosene or 
distillate. Road 
speed 2g and 4 miles 
per hour. 


























Powerful, Yet Light in Weight 


HERE is a nice balance between weight and 
power in the Huber Light Four—great traction 
power with light tractor weight. It’s powerful— 
pulls three plows and turns an acrean hour. It’s light 
—works on plowed ground without packing the soil. 


Lightness means fuel economy. Less power con- 
sumed in moving the tractor gives more power to the 
draw-bar. The third plow permits 50% more work 
every hour you run, 'This means economy of time 
when minutes are dollars. 
service every mile you travel. This means economy 
of up-keep and long life to the tractor. 


It also gives you 50° more 


After the field work is done, it pays for its keep by 
doing all your heavy belt work. It not only runs the 
feed mill and buzz saw but it has plenty of power 
for the ensilage cutter, the clover huller, the corn 
shredder or the small grain thresher. 
standards all along the line—Econo- 
my, Simplicity, Durability. 


It sets new 


Ask for the name of the nearest dealer 
and Booklet ** Doing the Impossible.” 


The Huber Manufacturing Company 


625. Center Street 


MARION, OHIO 


Established over 40 years 


Canadian Branch—Brandon, Manitoba 






























































have excelled 


BE SURE TO SEND 


FOR THE 
LANDS SAKE" 


BOWKER ononsaw var 





PHILADELPHIA, 












BALTIMORE, 


SUBSIDIARY OF THE AMER CAM AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Lasting Effects 


Active fertilizers when rightly used, will 
produce a big crop; moreover the effect in 
after years is often equally pronounced. With 
a good fertilizer the first year’s profit is often 
repeated the next; and in this respect none 


Bowker’s Fertilizers 


A. G. McIntyre, 
drilled in with his oats at seeding, on land 
not manured or fertilized for six years, 300 to 
350 lbs. per acre of Bowker’s. 
90 bushels to the acre. Without further ferti- 
lizing, the field yielded 3% tons of hay per 
acre the following year, and 3 tons the next. 


a Pennsylvania farmer, 


His yield was 


**How To Get The Most Out of Fertiliz- 


FOR THIS NEW BOOK ers” contains sixty pages of informa- 


tion concerning the practical use of 
fertilizers,—how they should be used 
on different soils and under varying 
climatic conditions. Directions for 
using fertilizers, lime and other soil 
conditioners on all kinds of crops 
are included. Any farmer may have 
this book free, although it was written 
by one of the foremost authorities on 
the use of fertilizers and is really 
worth paying for, 


Write your postaj today, 


BUFFALO, CINCINNATI 
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A Pumping Project 
FRANK M, WHITE 


About 10 acres of land in one corner of 
my farm is worthless because it is 1% 


feet below regular springs. It would 
not cost much to put in a levee around 
the field so that no water would run 
onto it. Would it be practical to put in 
a pumping outfit? What size engine or 
windmill should be’ installed? The 
water would not have to be lifted more 
than two or three feet.—[I*. Anderson, 


practical to 
levee 


It would be entirely 
build a large reservoir and a 
than install some sort of pumping out- 
fit to remove water from the smail 
tract of land. It is impossible to offer 
any estimates of cost or even present 
plans without having more informa- 
tion concerning your local conditions. 
Would it be possible for you to make 
a small map, giving the number of 
acres in the tract? Also tell some- 
thing about the general drainage con- 
ditions in your neighborhood. Could 
tile be used to drain the reservoir to 
some natural water course? Also give 
some idea concerning the amount of 
water, that is, from how many acres 
which is likely to drain onto this land 
from surrounding upland. It has 
been found that in a project of this 
kind a great deal of water comes up 
through the ground due to pressure 
of water from surrounding land. It 
might be necessary to put in an open 
ditch or tile drain entirely encircling 
the tract. This project would be 
feasible, and if given the information 
requested will be glad to suggest a 
plan to you. 


Valves in Four Cylinder Motor 


How can the valves be timed in a 
four-cylinder car? They are set so 
that the exhaust valve closed before 
the piston reached the end of the 
stroke, and the inlet valve closed be- 
fore the end of the suction stroke. 
The machine did not seem to have 
very much power, and since it was 
overhauled in a shop I did not like to 
relime the valves. The bearings are 
all tight and the magneto is set to 
spark at dead center in the retard 
position. Will an engine run smooth- 
er, without any noise and hammering, 
when the valves are timed right than 
when they are not?—[Henry Reeb. 

The timing of valves on a gas en 
gine is a rather tedious job, particu- 
larly on a four-cylinder high-speed 
motor. I rather expect that the valves 
on your car are correctly timed. The 
inlet valve should open five degrees 
late, or after the piston has passe? 
the head dead center. It should clase 
4) degrees late or after the piston 
has passed the crank dead center. 
The exhaust valve should open 55 de- 
grees early, that is, before crank dead 
center on the power stroke and should 
remain open throughout the exhaust 
stroke. The exhaust valve should 
close on the top-or head dead center. 

On almost every make of motor a 
mark can be found on the fly wheel, 
which, when opposite a pointer on the 
frame of the motor, indicates the head 
dead center, crank dead center, and 
the time of opening and closing of va- 
rious valves. If this data is not on 
your motor, there will be some marks 
showing the crank and head dead cen- 
ter. After the crank and head dead 
center have been determined, then 
measure the diameter of the circum- 
ference of the fly wheel. For exam- 
ple, suppose that the fly wheel is 18 
inches in diameter, or 54.549 inches 
in circumference. Now to convert 
inches into degrees, so that the tim- 
ine of valves can be checked as given 
above (you know there are 560 de- 
grees in a circle), to find the number 
of degrees equal to inches, divide 
56.549 by 360, the product being .157. 
In case the inlet valve should close, 
say 40 degrees after crank dead cen- 
ter, then 40x .157, or 6.28, is the dis- 
tance in inches on the fly wheel to be 
measured from the crank dead center 
in the direction of the rotatfon of the 
engine, to the point at which the in- 
let valve should close. 

Anyone who is not familiar with the 
timing of valves usually figures that 
the inlet valve should open when the 





m Enoinecring 


O; Ms-White O 


a es: Editor of Department 


will gladly answer any jn, 

department about farm tracts 

“2 engines, all farm machinery” fu 
builings and plans, drainage ae farm 

bridges. Inclose stamp and r 

label from American Agricultern em 

reply by private letter is jiek” ifs 


ulries in t . 


piston starts on the suct N stroke ana 
should close when the piston pes rie 
the end of the suction i 
is not the case. The inl ees 
four-cylinder engin¢ us maa, 
anywhere from 5 to 40 «; a 
compression stroke and opens Pn 
where from head dead center to a 
desrees after head de: center a 
the suction stroke. 14 oukene 
valve one naturally expects should 
open at the end of the power shite 
and close at the end o exh: im 
stroke, Again this is not the peer 


"hea ch: . ve _ _ y s 
The exhaust valve usually opens fromm 


3s to 5O degrees befo; t? end of 
tne power stroke and closes at the 
end of the exhaust stroke o; perhaps 
v to 10 degrees on t} on stroke 





Engine Should Le at Spring 


I have a well in my barn ¢ : 
and a spring 500 feet fy pect Goan 
40 feet lower. Ther: fall ivens 
the spring, so T do not } nell 
use a hydraulic ram. I hay good 914. 


horse power engine and ‘r if there 
is some type of pum, could be 
Placed at the well to pump the ; 


wate 

from the spring or wheth: t would 
better to place the engine t the spring 
[W. H, Hamilton, New Yor : 
Under your conditions you will have 
tu place the engine at th pring. You 
will need to purchase an ordinary 


force pump and then yi 
water wherever desired With such 
an outfit there will bs trouble in 
forcing the water to the rn. 

It would be impossibk locate the 
pump at the barn and draw 
from the spring with 
feet below the barn level. W 
be drawn with a suction 
zontally any distance up 
but it could not be lifted 
2C feet. 


n pipe the 


water 
spring 4 
iter coulk 
imp hor 
HOO feet 


nore than 





Would Ruin the Car 


Will it hurt any part o rts of my 
Ford engine or gears it w wood 
with a 20-inch saw by . up tl 
left rear wheel and putti lt on th 
rim? Will this develop eh power 
to operate the saw with | igine or 
high speed? Why doe: the right 
wheel run when T jack t} t one u 
and put the car in gear J, 

It will ruin the diffe: if you 
attempt to transmit pow: monly 
one rear wheel of the « ) trans- 
mitting power through o rear wheel 
all of the power must go gh the 
differential pinion which es it to 
wear very rapidly. 

The object of the diff tial gear 
is to take care of the it sed dis- 
tance which the outsid: s travel 
in turning a corner. Yo old one 
wheel and turn the othe: ny ma- 
chine equipped with a erential 
gear. The object of th« s that 

faster 


wheels must 
wheels 


the outside 
than the inside rning, 


otherwise it would be im) ble to 
turn the machine. : 

Your engine will develo» approx 
mately 16 horse power. Y« ld not 


n horse 


expect to get more than 

power at the rear wheel. 
saw requires about eight ! 
You have a fair supply 0 


pe )-inch 


- 


power. 
- 2 wer at 


the rear wheel to drive t! w, but 
you would ruin the diffe gear 
very quickly by attempt » drive 
from one wheel only. Ii want to 
use the power from your nobile, 
either drive from both wheels 
or from the engine direct 
ccusnenneanenmeensatinanncenD 

Reserve Power—Trials é been 
made which show that : e can ex 
ert for a short time only : ft equal 
to one-half of his own Ws pe is 
not advisable for him to nue this 
very long. For steady a tinuou® 
work a horse should not xpecte’ 
to pull more than one-« to on 
tenth of his weight. The overload a 
pacity of an engine vari with west 
type of motor. An electric notor, 
for a very short time deve! ae ~- 


overload while a gas engine © . 


develop over a 10 or 25% overlos 
then only fora very short} ; 
EE 


r in the 


An excess of fuel eithe! 
take passage or in the ¢} 
known as flooding. Many 
troubles are due to flooding 


linder 
starting 
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Cigar Leaf Tobacco 





= 
ney re nesecaeN 


The New F ederal Tobacco Taxes 


Tobacco must pay its portion, and 
heavy one, in the new six billion 
° measure which has just become 
= That portion of the law relat- 
“9 to special taxes on tobacco may 
be summarized as follows: 
The tax begins as of date January 
1 11), and supplants hitherto exist- 
‘> Jaw. Manufacturers of tobacco 
ing “unaual sales of 50,000 Ibs to- 
win “or less $6, upward to 100,000 
bacon upward to 250,000 Ibs $24. 
OD igat manufacturers’ annual sales 
niKM) cigars a tax of $4, upward to 
100,000 cigars $6, upwé ard to 200,000 
cigars $12, larger business in propor- 
tio! 
Tax on Sales of Tobacco 

The manufacturer or importer of 
is placing same upon sale must 
a tax on cigars weighing not ove" 
thousand $1.50 p 1000. 
to retail at not more than 


tls 
pas 
» ips to the 


On cigars 





22, 1919 


only to other dealers and to registered 
manufacturers or for export. 

In this connection it is important 
to note the new law provides that a 
farmer or grower of tobacco shall not 
be regarded as a dealer in leaf to- 
bacco in respect to leaf tobacco pro- 
duced by him. 


Maryland Tobacco Crop 

E, 0, JEAN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD 

Maryland tobacco growers realized 
$788,800 for their 1917 crop. The Bal- 
timore markets received shipments of 
29,000 hogsheads, weight 2,300,000 
pounds, for which the average selling 
price was $34.06 per hundred. Before 
the late war much of the Maryland to- 
bacco crop was sent to Europe. These 
shipments were greatly curtailed dur- 
ing the period of hostilities and much 
of the product remained in the state. 
New warehouses huve been erected in 
the country districts and the entire 
crops bought from the farmers, ship- 
ping it later to the state warehouses 
for inspection. At this time one-half 
of the Maryland crop is handled by 
American buyers and manufacturers. 

Indications are that the satisfactory 
price now obtaining will remain high, 
one being that‘ expert farm labor is 
scarce. because of this it is thought 




















In plowing on hillsides, in stony fields or in the nooks and corners 
of irregular fields there is an important advantage in using the 














: the tax is $4 p 1000, 5e to Sec ea that the 1919 acreage will be smaller 
* 1000, Se to Lie ea $9 p 1000, 15e than that of 1918. However, influenza 
8 De ea S12 p 1000, cigars over 20c prevailing to so great an extent, farm- It InThe E 
2 ers have not been able to strip last W: PI uilt InThe t 
$15 p 1000. . 4 . as 
“Fen all sacco Manufactured here Season's crop. None of the best grades wo- ay OW or-The-Easto 
or imported into the U S and sold Of Maryland tobacco have reached 
ig senaterteret qe See Se ao ag weg er gene S te lower graces Practically self-operating. The pat- Equipped with the famous Syracuse 
to be He p oat Bs . Bly Pas my . go00e prices. ented Auto Foot Frame Shift,enabling bottoms, made in different styles to fit 
. by the ma ac t A : i . . : . sa: : 
ey dealer in leaf tobacco must Tobacco dealers in the large cities ee pee every soil condition in the East. 
file with the internal revenue collector persist in maintaining that prices, es- coated ter ites * foot Because of its combination of operat. 
of his district a statement showing pe ially on filler tobacco, cannot ad- role y Slight pressure on {00 ing convenience, thorough seed-bed 
exactly where the business is conduct- vance at present; on the other hand levers. The Clevis Shift and the Horse aki dl lif —— = 
ed and each place where leaf tobacco must show further price reduction. Lift are both automatic. Controlling a re = og plow is a spe- 
held by him on storage. Every gm ST ee aera A ag sel the plow is as natural and easy as Ge vee among Sassen chemees, 
such dealer must give a bond of not yo Bhs ar thas Grae bag  e driving the team. Wheels are set wide Ask us to send you a folder describing 
eas than $500, ae : ny il, noe ~~ "t ti illsi i 
; Rete dealer in leaf tobacco must is held with considerable persistence apart—plow can’t tip over on hillsides. it fully. 
‘urn over to the collector of internat by local growers’ ass'ns. Rather more 
= tea a true inventory of the quan- business is being done in Pa tobacco GET THIS FREE BOOK 
wy of the different kinds of tobaces Sections. Shade-grow n leaf is in good Cini in caeiiitiaien tacit Winans: Cis tesa a an 
held or owned and where stored by demand in. ~ peren market, with Use Them". Full of valuable farming ineessation. Besectbus 
him Jan 1 of each year; must Bee stocks showing a steady decrease. the complete line of John Deere farm implements and farm 
earefu cords of receipts of tobacco m . ' - ‘ i . ’ “S1. 
a Be = Le Seth ot Foreign cigar leaf tobacco suitable machinery. To get the book, ask for package W-51 
aad nth every dealer in leaf to- for wrappers in govt warehouses at : . . 
becee mnust make to the collector «the close of Nov amounte< to 6,000,000 JOHN DEERE of DE» Moline, Illinois 
complete report of all purchases, re /bs against 6,250,000 Ibs one eee Ses $ Re 
eipts, sales and shipments. Dealers al other cigar leaf 52,000,000 Ibs OF i BO) 7-N Ds a JOHN DEERE 
ay make shipments of leaf tobacco @sainst 335,000,000 Ibs one year earlier. 4.80) 3 4°41 0) 2 DEALERS GIVE BOTH 
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Among the Farmers 





MARYLAND 











Harford Co—The very open and 
mild winter has been favorable to 
much preliminary farm work. Some 
ive most of their spring 
done and manure out. A 
leal of lime is being used, both 
and p erized. There are pros- 
pects of a | acreage of corn being 
planted. W t is looking better than 
usual Li stock is in goad condi- 
tion with plenty of feed in sight. 
Prices remain high for all kinds of 
feed stuif, but the tendency is toward 
a decided drop before long. Farm 
elp is scarce and big wages «re still 
offered. 

Increasing Sheep—John McGill, Jr, 
Ounty agent of Allegany Co, is build- 
Ing up the sheep industry in this 
county. To this end he is organizing 
a boys’ and girls’ sheep club, the first 
of its kind in this state. The plan is 
to have six breeding ewes of as near 


one type as p ossible, placed in the care 


oi each club member. They may buy 
the sheep or take them on a share 
basis. For each four members a 
pure-bred ram will be placed with 
ohe of the members, where all four 
locks will be pastured for six weeks 
curing the breeding season. Each 
Person will own a fourth interest in 
this ram and be responsible for his 
Portion of the yearly cost of keep and 
for the keep of the flock during the 
breeding season.—[E a 


B Hogs Grew Rapidly—aA farmer near 
wumore county who specializes in 
ped Duroe-Jersey breed of hogs killed 
Shi of these 


— pigs at eight months of 
> al They averaged 300 ‘Ibs each. 
“tom the time they were weaned they 
onan fed on milk and shelled corn 
until a month before killing. They 
on then given just corn.—[Mary- 
ander, 7 





WEST VIRGINIA 
Extension Head Resigns 
“ WN. B. 


lle director of the state 
sticultur 


Sadenea ¢ il extension department, has 
teint 19 become a director and sec- 
Pay, | the Federal land bank of 
of Pay. td, Succeeding J. G. Fin- 
| Parkersburg, whose resignation 
Setieeattes ‘ffect April 1. Mr Titlow’s 
Oe gaa n is a severe loss to the 





r his direction the exten- 
strides. 


nent made rapid 


the department had 
service and an 


S000 for exten- 


Seven years ago 
but one man in the 
appropriation of only 
sion work. ‘Today the department has 
a total of 177 field agents and super- 
visors in the state, in addition to many 
workers for farmers’ institutes. There 
are now org:nized farm bureaus in 50 
counties of the state with an active 
membership of approximately 20,000, 


A bill has been presented to the 
legislature, which is strongly backed 
by the fruit-growing section of the 
eastern Panhandle, providing for the 


school for training 
citizens in proper methods of packing 
fruits in barrels, boxes and other con- 
tainers. Owing to the lack of trained 
packers, the state’s apple crop, now 
exceeding 340044) barrels annually, 
does not remain in the state, but goes 
to the larger populous centers like 
Baltimore, Philadelphia and New 
York, where they are stored and re- 
packed before going to the point of 
consumption. 

What is believed to be 


establishing’ of a 


a new world's 


record for white Burley tobacco was 
established in the Huntington mar- 
ket recently, when one basket grown 
by a Cabell county farmer sold for $1 
a pound. Another crop of 3005 


average price of 
the highest crop 
season. This has 
proved the most profitable tobacco 
season in the history of the tobacco- 
growing industry of the southern part 
of the state. 


sold at an 
hundred, 
of the 


pounds 
STH.50 a 
average 


George M. Bowers, Jr, and Lieth 
Griffith, said to be acting for other 
parties, bought the %S-acre apple or- 


chard owned by the late C. W. Boyer 
and David Lemen of Shepherdstown 
for $45,000. The tract is set in young 
trees just coming into bearing. It is 
said the property will be resold to a 
corporation which is to be formed. 





Wood Co—Stock is doing well. 
Farmers are plowing. hauling manure 
and fixing fences. Wheat is looking 
good. Cattle I3c p lb, hogs 15c p lb, 
eggs 30c p doz a drop of 30c in three 
weeks, corn $1.50 p bu, potatoes all 
sold, clover seed S26.50. Fall timothy 
is a good stand. 


Dividing Farm Produce 

A person took a lease of a farm, a 
copy of which was sent with the que s- 
tion. By the terms of the lease one- 
half of all crops and produce shall be 
given to the owner for rent. Is the 
owner entitled to one-half after or be- 
fore the stock has been fed?—T[H. S. B., 
New Jersey. 


He is entitled to one-half of every- 
thing harvested. If that was not so, 
the tenant might feed all he raised, 
then the owner would not have any 
return from his farm. 





You might be getting every year a half peck of 
wheat, 3 pecks of potatoes or 5 quarts of corn. 
No matter how green, tough, hard, big or deep- 
rooted the stumps may be, you can get them out 
quickly and cheaply with Atlas Farm Powder. 

"We blew out big oak stumps easily _ Atlas Farm Powder,"* 
writes Garacove Farm, North East, 

*"I blasted the stumps on 160 acres en Adas Farm Powder. The 
largest stumps were split to pieces casily,”’ writes Fred Laughlin, H 
Foster, Mo. 

Ask your dealer for Atlas Farm Powder when 
you have land to clear, trees to plant, etc. Our 
120-page illustrated book, **Bettcr Farming with 
Atlas Farm Powder,”’ will tell you how simple I 
and easy it is to do the blasting. You will find | 
the book worth dollars to you. But the coupon 
or a post card will bring it. Write now—before 
you forget. 

ATLAS POWDER CO., Wilmington, 


Dealers everywhere. Magazine stocks near you. 


Atlas Farm Powde 


THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE 
The Original Farm Powder 





enimeeiiel 


ATLAS POWDER CO. 
Wilmington, Del. 


Send me “‘Better Farming with Atlas 
Farm Powder."’ am interest ted in 
— ves fo M the pu arm vse before which 
I mark **X." 

O Stump Blasting 

O) Boulder Blasting 

O Subsoil Blasting 

0 Tree Planting 

5 Ditch Digging 

] Road Making AAS 

Name 


Del. [Address : 























3 ee N10 HOURS 
Pin This °.2 to your letter when you write 


American Agriculturist Advertisers 
rrterrg It Guarantees you the full benefits of 
THE NATIONAL 
FARM POWER EMBLEM 
which represents the Iron-Clad 
American Agriculturist Guarantee 
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ONE MAN. aie KING OF THE WOODS, Saves money and 
eS Send FREE catalog No. B3 showing low price 
and latest Ws First order gets agency. 


Folding Sawing Machine Co., 161 West Harrison St., Chicago, i, 











Bolgiano’s 
SEED 


=e ee 
The War is Over 
Why Pay High Prices for Seeds? 
All Prices Reduced 
Bolgiano’s “‘ Big Crop’’ Seeds 
Renowned for Productiveness, High Quality and True to Type 
Ney ; 









OVER A 
CENTURY 


SINCE 
1818 











Planted for Over a 100 Years by 
America’s Leading Market Growers 





Truckers, Furmers and 


Home 


Cardeners. 





Space will permit our listing here 


















: only a few Standard Varieties ,, a 
John Baer” Tomato _ If to go by mail add 8c per lb, Postage _ "ing Leader” Cabbage 
inl ae ie » post / Trial package 25c postpaid 
RADISH SEED ONION SEED 
Oz . b. 
Scarlet Turnip White Tip$ .10 §$ 51.00 Oz. % Ib. Lb 
Scarlet Globe 0 ( 00 PRIZETAKER $ .20 $ .65 $2.25 
+ XA te | le 1 x 1.00 Yellow Globe Danver 20 60 2.00 
CABBAGE White Silver Skin... 25 13 ~=—- 2.50 
Large Charle te nWakefield. 4 1.35 00 SEED PEAS 
Large Late Flat Dutch. “38 110 400 1lb. SIb. 10 Ib, 
or ; , : ’ Early Alaska Peas 20 17 3S 
eT ee TOMATO . ot \merican Wonder P« 20 19 
"Greater Baltimore 5 215 100 Gradus or Prosperity Peas 130 127 
C Jews 1.00 ) SUGAR CORN 
BEETS Golden Bantam - ae 2 20 
Cr ptian .10 0 Stowells’ Evergreen 5 22 .20 
D D R ; : 0 Country Gentleman 25 eae 20 
! Is bi 1 tur «10 JV eh | 
: LIMA BEANS 
CARROT Fordhook Bush Lima 30 «28 (27 
D rsii O fe .} 0 ) Burpee’s Improved Bush.. .30 S 26 
rly S« t Chante 10 1) King of the Garden, Pole.. .25 24 22 
| | Lone Orang I ) 
F : GREEN POD BUSH BEAN 
CUCUMBER iy Red Valentine 5 . 20 
sat Early White ¢ 0 ; 4 Stri s Green Pod 125 22 20 
New Prolifc Pickling. {1033 743s Bountiful 6 BO 
LETTUCE WAX POD BUSH BEANS 
| I al ) Curries’ Rust Proof Wax.. .25 2 .20 
Black Seeded Tennis Bail .j0 ) : \ vells’ Kidney Wax.. .25 4 .23 
California Cream Butter... .10 25 } Hodson Wax...... 25 22 22 


This Catalogs + 

Will Save You Money Notice We will send as a trial a large 10c package of any 12 

Write for a Copy Delicious Vegetables listed above for $1.00 postpaid, 
Be sure to mention the varicties you prefer, 
Special February and March Reduced Prices 
We have 
reduced ail our prices so our customer's 
can quickly receive the benefit of the new conditions 
Act Quick. We have large stocks of the Best Seed we 
have ever grown and with our working force complete 
we will give you prompt service. 

We Want Your Trade 
We Will Treat You Right 


rere Boldiano’s Seed Store 
—— DEPT. 165 Baltimore, Md. 


Full Value fo- Every Dollar When You Buy the Guarantee Spreader 


Sold at an Exceedingly Low 
Delivered Price 





[ Boigianos Big Crop Seeds 


© @ 
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on a Full List of Bolgiano’s “Big Crop” Seeds. 
immediately 














Pages 2 and 3 in our big Spreader Catalog are 
enough to convince you of the urgent need you 
ve for this good, big, strong irable spread- 


t Equipped with automatic covering and har- 
rowing attachment patented 
features. Sold under a five-year guarantee, 

1 today for Spreader Catalog, which is 
chuck-full of spreader information. 

re all about lime, ground limestone and com- 
mercial fertilizers. Also tells “How te find out” 
when your soil is in need of these fertilizers. 
Recently one of our customers wrote us, stat- 
mg this book saved him $200, It may do the 
money saved is 


and even otner 


S 













‘-haleadusliof soubs)siii\\w\i\ Vi a 

a TOL Te tot) fale } : 

CO a) GUARANTEE MFG. CO. 
= a 2s eee = §=Mail Division, Dept. E. 56, Woodsboro, Maryland 





Send Your Cow or Horse Hide 


US SAY Sen eer fesse 
will t ind mak ma a beautiful Coat, Robe, 
tens to order We make and remodel ladie 
reasonable. Samples and Price List Free 
toway Coats and Robes for Sale at Wholesale 


Bric All work guaranteed z : Miles & 
Higbee, Bankers, Milford, Indiana, Write to the 

MILFORD ROBE & TANNING CO. 
237 Elm Street Milford, Indiana. 


Heference: 














PRO 
GUARANTEED PRICE LIST 


guarantees you more money as the market goce 
up; 00 less if the market goes down. 


BIGGER PROFITS ON FURS 


as high as $8.00. Muskrats as 
high as $2.00. Price list and 
how to eateh every Mink that 


comes up your stream, FREE, We will buy one fur 














or one milhon furs. Habr’Fur Company, Neshanic, N. J. 
“GRANDAD SHIPPED TO PROUTY” 
No matter where you havebeenshipping your furs, or 
what prices you have been getting, Prouty’s Guar- 
- —_——— = — a —— anteed Price List System is sure to bring you still 
ee _— =) higher prices, still 2 ee, aeove 
H i i this to you. Why ship furs elsewhere, when New Yor! 
Pin This yy he nad ye Pont yoo wens is the accepted Pur Market cf the World, and Prouty's 
merican Agriculturist Advertisers nationally known as the oldest ous aonee = = 
| NATION. York? Tag your first shipment to Prouty today—? 
ad " — pepe “ — a | will be the Seginning of bigger fur profits for you. 
FARM POW ER apes LEM i NEW GUARANTEED PRICE LIST, FREE! 
at motos: J. L. PROUTY’S SONS, INC. 
which represents the Iron-Clad — |} Dealers.in Raw Furs, Ginseng Roots, Golden Seal, Ete. 
} 414 West Broadway, New York City 


American Agriculturist Guaranice | 
} 
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Pennsylvania Heifers Just Out of Winter Quarters 


A nice bunch of silage-fed heifers 


experiment station 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Central Pennsylvania Notes 





1 N. GLOVER 

Farmers’ institutes were held at 
New Columbia and at Brook Park an 
well attended, with good speakers to 
instruct. Farmers enjoy talks by 
practical men who know the farm 
business from experience and not by 
theory. The Union county fair society 
elected its directors for 191%, and thes 
aim to have a good fair this fall, since 
the buildings now are in good shape, 
and because the tlu stopped the 11S 
fair 

Several men having died recently 
on big fari more farm sales and 
changes on fal ; have been made for 
spring. With the mild winter weath- 
er more farm work than usual is be- 
ing done. Cows have dropped in price 
lately, yet publie sales of cows are 
held weekly at Brook Park and cows 
bring fair prices for cash. lI. FF, 
Gemberling will have a consignment 
of registered cows Feb 2S at rrook 
Park, and it ivy be a two days’ sale. 

Several curs of alfalfa hay have re- 
cently been pped into the county 
and bought by dairymen at S41 p to 
as they think it a cheaper feed to 
buy than bran at S$5S to S60, since 
millers jumped the price S20 a ton. 
Corn is being marketed on ear at 
$1.50, and outs at t# to 5 cents p 
bushel. Prices of milk, butter and 
eges re coming down rapidly, but 
have heard of no reductions in prices 
for farm labor, machinery and feed 


to correspond. 





Eastern Pennsylvania Jottings 
OLIVER D, SCHOCK 

The extraordinary high coloring and 

splendid size of the apples displayed 

at the Harrisburg agricultural show 


Wus a matter of general comment. The 
fruit had the appearance of western 
apples, but possessed the unsurpassed 
quality and rich flavor that character- 
izes Pennsylvania and New York prod- 
ucts. Some exhibitors who sold their 


barrel exhibits realized $10 per barrel. 
slue ribbon winners packed in stand- 
ard boxes seld at even higher rates 
proportionately. 

Somerset county reports that maple 
Sap Was running as merrily as it usu- 
ually does on warm, spring days as a 
result of January's abnormally warm 
weather. The owners of trees antici- 
pate another good run of sap in the 
spring. Somerset county’s maple sugar 
and syrup yield aggregate over $50,000 
annually. Tioga, Bradford and Sus- 
quehanna county owners of maple 
groves also expect a large yield this 
coming season. 

The Pennsylvania association of fair 
managers at a meeting held in Phila- 
delphia resolved to ask for legislation 
that would exempt agricultural fair 
property from taxation. <a bill cover- 
ing the proposed legislation is now be- 
and a committee was 


ing prepared, 
appointed to urge its passage. It is 
claimed the various agricultural so- 


not be taxed because of 
actual good that they do in the pro- 
motion of agriculture. Every county 
in the state hus one or more such or- 
ganizations to which the proposed 
measure would be applicable. 
Development of the egg producing 
business in conjunction with the mo- 
tor transportation department of the 
United States department of agricul- 
ture is planned by the Lancaster coun- 
ty poultry producers’ association. For 
the last year members of the associa- 
tion have been making large ship- 
ments of eggs by motor to the New 
York and Philadelphia markets, and 
the government is giving the egg men 
all the assistance possible. It has been 
demonstrated that shipping eggs by 
motor truck is just as safe as by train, 
and the service is better and quicker. 


cieties should 











in the feed lots of the Pe: lvania 

Red clover seed pric 1e to 
soar, and are 10) bo . : 
selling figures. Th rt mm 
of supply is the main « ie 
in some former years \y ¥> 
Importation, but t : 
now. ; 

—____. 

Berks Co—Sev n f oa 
shows were held in t] ste: Sean 
month. The exhibits ws: ' re . 
and the attendance |! erior 
quality coal has caused ale 
to purchase sawm 
are sawing stove wood Ser- 
eral farms have been ; l wed 
igures. In most cases t 
are city folks, who wil farm. 
ing. Some low 2 each 

ionth., Orchardist ° and 

Will Hold = Fair—\ nnual 
nit n of the Lehis n 
tural eis legis } ] 
provid for the re \ n 

own = fair round 0 
ve ? ' ve een o¢ 
ed 3S tes nibuls cr s 
the lease with the go xp s 
on June 1. After 1 years 
it was decided to re n 
und t l a six-di 
Sept ° The f r 
buildings be rest for- 
mer conditions at the ex ol 
government.—|[|O, D. 8. 

Montgomery Co—Oy open 
Winier f evs have bes o haul 
their manure upon the Mont- 
gomery Co farmers co t they 
have been having trout se ol 
rye and whe . Th . 
triotically to the nation t 
Wheat, and more whl no 
there are thousand Is on 
hand. The millers have 
been flooded all winter w and 
have trouble to secure f! s for 
shipment. Daniel Kulp ¢ mery 
butchered a 14-month-é " that 
dressed 471 lbs. Mr ks { like 
to know if any other hi ers have 
beaten hfs recerd.—I{[H. 

NEW YORK 
Plans for Big Season 
CARLENCE FOOTE, SCHENE( co, NY 

Manager Theodore BD. | en of 
the Schenectady county bureau 
has decided on having re office 
hours as follows: Monday Satur 
day of each week from %:% »p Mm, 
and Wednesday from 5 am noon. 
This does not affect the ol! — 
will be open as usual each week day 
from Sam untili pm. | county 
community meetings will be held dur- 
ing February. At these 2 eetings 
more will be planned towat solving 
individual local problems, Tht man- 
ager will attend prepared to ow the 
advantage of co-operative | ng and 
to quote carlot prices on iLiZers, 
s ds and feed. 
od W. Briggs of Quoker street, 
president of the farm bureau, Has Pole 
chased fovr head of pu = his 
steins, three heifers to 1% +e 
spriny and one six-year Olt | King 
fine animals together with his Alm 

fine foundation for 


Segis bull are a 
a herd. =e nt Sa 
’ Mina Van Epps of G enville ue 
his oats treated for smut li spring 
bv the farm bureau. He hat — = 
bushels to the acre, with not 3 MY ille 
smut. John Retersdort 0! a aan 
Center conducted a variet) ct is 
out what variety of springs ™ ee phe 
best adapted to his lo vy ushels 
seeding was at the rate 0! 2 poe 1 
per acre, and was done about 44) 


- - > ki re harvest 
Plots of the same kind wé In October 


ed and stored together. | an 
the farm bureau manager bli 
the grain from the different va ps 
and the yield was aS LOloOwn* “iit, 
mon 15.{ bushels to the « re, 
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oe ben Blue Stem 14.16 bush- 
333 bushels, G5 pushels. Mr Re- 
els, Mara run another test this 


rersdort Wi hieves he can increase the 


a 





year, @™ "all varieties. 

yield on a crop of Schoharie county 
ig <« remaining unsold has just 
1918 Fat by Thomas E. Donnet at 
poem DOU: pound. The Montgomery 

30 cents * farm bureau manager 

county, * -vedsmen and farmers that 


advises the 


Luce’s Favorite seed corn from Long 
uce’s *¢ 


< by test proved best for the 
island hee em for silage purposes. 
averaé ood varieties are Sweepstakes, 
other 6 2 11, Bloody Butcher, King 
-_ and Bailey's Dent. New York 
any rown corn should be demand- 
state eehern Pennsylvania and south- 
-4 ‘Canada are next best. 


> 

New York Leads in Apples 
ALVAH H. PULVER 
n New York leads the entire 
~»ountry in apple shipments this sea- 
= About 20,000 cars have been for- 
a 4 from this territory up to the 
= mt against 0 32 cars all last sea- 
ogee forwardings of other apple 
son. are given as follows: Washing- 
en “about "15,000 cars, Virginia S000, 
ton 900), Michigan 3000, Oregon 
Mey, Colorado 2000, California 1500, 
a hee 1200. The federal bureau 
“ates that up to February a total of 
“9497 cars for the entire country had 
heen shipped as against 95,295 cars 
for the entire season last year. Pres- 
ent shipments are heavy y to seaport cit- 
< like Portland, New York and Bos- 
os “indicating a sudden expansion ol 
the export trade following the lifting 
of the embargo on foreign shipments. 
“The unusual high price of $4.55 per 

qd for peppermint oil in Wayne 
brought to light some hold- 





Wester 







ity has 
ngs which |] 


roducers had been storing 
for years. William Yackel of Clyde 
wcently brought to Lyons about 400 
pounds, whi John A. Curtiss of 


Lyons released $1000 worth. Growing 
seppermint in late years has lost much 
of its prominence in the Wayne dis- 
trict, although dealers there continue 
eter tlic in essential oils. 
Throughout western New York the 
present winter will stand on record as 
of most remarkable mildness, regurd- 
less of any intervening zero spurts be- 
fore the advent of spring. Practically 
all kinds of outside work have been 
possible, including plowing which was 
done on a large scale by one of the 
canneries in getting out some of its 
spring work. Many have predicted 
damage to fruit, but so far as at pres- 
ent known, the buds are not affected. 
Not in any season since trucks became 
popular have the farmers been able to 
ue them so well into the winter. 
Roads are in fairly good shape and 
but few cars have been laid up for the 


extensive tra 





inpromising feature of the 
i the likely scarcity of ice. 
Great quantities of this are needed in 
the Rochester district for icing the 
peach cars in early fall and to make 
sure of a supply for its ice houses the 
nilway company hus started work fill- 
ng its houses with ice from the Adir- 
endacks. Sodus Bay, from which hun- 








dreds of carloads are annually shipped 

southern points, has been frozen 
oer but once to any thickness and 
this softened up before the harvesters 
could start work. For the fruit grow- 
@s the weather has been ideal for 
pruning and much work of this kind 
has been d 

Ontario Co—l'armers are busy with 
repair work around their premises. 


some are putting in power plants for 
watering stock and washing machines. 
Cabbage seed has been bought for 
Next season at a high price. Stock Is 
doing well, but is hard to get on ac- 
count of high price in the stock mar- 
ket. A large number of auctions and 
many changes have taken place. But- 
tr is 45¢ p lb, eggs 50c p doz, hay 
ind timothy $20 p ton, pork lic p 
I, lambs 15c, veal 17c, chickens 26c. 
Washington Co—The milk strike ts 
over and the product from this sec- 
“on is again being delivered to both 
kcod and Borden stations at Salem. 
All stock is wintering fine. Forage fs 
Dentiful. High prices for produce 
Still prevail. 
ae nen Co—Prices on all farm prod- 
holdin s0ing down, while dealers are 
ne s00ds at war-time prices. 
ti are selling extremely low. Fer- 
“ize? prices are running the same, 
fice enufacturers are giving more 
ye order to diminish stock. 
onpdy D ri is high. ey Co-operation is 
harvested. today. Scarcely any ice 
tle cola - os vere has been very lit- 
. ‘ eather this season, 

Sullivan Co—No sleighing on ac- 


Count of light wint vo 
. ght winter. No arves 
I the Delawar aration 


ergs 


dull ana vy e riy er. Business seems 
~ Th the railroad laid off many 
down By Cnemical factory may shut 
~. “utter is selling at S5c p Ib, 
tgs Se p doz. ' : ; 
I i SL 
have received ¢ heck from Adams 


pr . 
ipa company in full settlement for 
and I tha; " ’ SEs damaged in transit, 
rean seid yrange Judd Service Bu- 
he -. 'Y tor the assistance that it 


“ss given me.—fg ‘ anal 
thon, Ny {Scott Hitt, Mara- 
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Booklets 


Similar booklets have 
been prepared describ- 
ing Case Steel Threshers, 
Case Silo Fillers, Case 
Steam Engines and Case 
Hay Balers. Write for 


of working parts. 


directly on the crank shaft. 
Static control of cooling system. 
compare Case Tractors with others, 
offer. 


the ones you are inter. 
estedin. Sent Free, 


New Tractor Facts 
In This Free Booklet 


How to make comparisons 
How to get the most for your money 


No farmer should try to decide which tractor is best unti 
he has studied the latest offerings of the J. I. Case Thresh- 
ing Machine Company, builders of powet farming ma- 
chinery for 77 years. 

We have just published a handy little pocket 
manual which describes Case Kerosene Tractors 
and which gives a man the needed information by 
which he can make comparisons. 
only way to get the facts, 

Our two new sizes; the Case 10-18 and the 
Case 15-27, both bring betterments and finer 

materials — items which mean much to 
performance and long life. 


Read Before You Decide 


Learn about our one-piece main frame, Our four-cylinder 
engines. Our conservative rating for belt and draw-bar work. Note 
how many operations these tractors can be used for. Examine the pictures 
Note the fine materials. 
steel, enclosed and running in oil. See how we have placed the belt pulley 
Study the Case air washer and the themo- 
earn these and other vital facts. 


This is the 


Such as traction gears of cut 


Then 


See if you can find elsewhere all we 
Your search, we are sure, will result in your decision that Case 
builds the finest, and that “It’s Better to be Safe than Sorry.” 


Acopy ofthis booklet—“The Case Kerosene Tractor Booklet” 


—will be furnished by any of our 9000 Case Dealers. 
A post-card will bring it. 


direct to us. 







(360) 


roe? 


a 


Or write 


J. 1. Case Threshing Machine Company, Inc. 


Founded 1812 


1630 Erie St., Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 


















E R oy Horse Power is 
Cheapest and Surest 
for plowing. You who have tried 
it KNOW this to bea fact. Many 
fields have been only half plowed. The 
harrow must do what the plow left un- 
done, on 95 per cent. of the farms 
m= >= by the readers of this ad. LEROY 
Walking and Riding Plows would 
have done better work last year 
for much less money. 

LE ROY Plows are built in your 
territory and especially adapted 
for the rough Eastern plowing. 

Try a Le Roy dealer or write, Le Roy Plow Co., Le Roy, N.Y., 
for full particulars. 































(Insist on being supplied with genuine Le Roy extras.) 
- 
Turn stump land into Money 
Increase your acreage and thereby HAND POWER 
« } Clear your stump land cheaply. tump 
No expense for teams or powder. a. b u ] : er 
One man with a 
a jack. 100 Ibs. pull on the lever gives a 48-ton pull on the ~% 
stump. Made of the finest steel—guarantced against fre 2g 
breakage. Endorsed by U.S. Government experts. Ce 


increase your income. 
can outpull 16 herses. Works by leverage—same principle as 
eee 











Works equally well on hillsides ; 
and marshes where horses ~ 
cannot operate 


WALTER J. FITZPATRICK <3 


Write today for 
special offer and free 
booklet on 
Land Clearing 








< 


Box 41, 182 Fifth St., San Francisco, Cal. e+ 




























Clear land 

slick, clean 

and fast at low 

ost. Big money 
land fo 





e 
elearin r others. 
The Tsereules big Free 
Book contains boiled 


SS 4 down experience of 2% 
years of land clearing. 


} Stumps pulled at three 
cents to five cents each, 


Hercules Portable 
, Unlimited Gaarantee 

Solid steel bed plate, broad steel 
wheels. The marvel of the age. Get 

our special low introductory offer 
on this new machine that we cam coves 
with an unlimited guarantee, 

Write today 

HERCULES MFG. CO, 
123 27 th St., Centerville, ia, 







All-Steel 
Triple Power 


Get Hercules 


Big Book 
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THEO. BURT & SONS, + ELROSE, OHIO 
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WAGONS 


High or low wheels— 
steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. 
Weaen ports of all 
kinds. heels to fit 
any running gear. 
Catalog illustrated in colors from 
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The Emblem That Protects the Interests 
of American Agriculturist Subscribers 


It Represents Positive Buying Insurance—Take Advantage of It. — 
When You Write Advertisers, say: "*[ Saw Your Ado. in American Agriculturist. 
Also Cut Oat ard Pin an Embiem to Your Letter. 
























All the latest ideas— 
yet practical as a plow 


Brief Mention of Elear Points: The new Elcar is atreat forthe eyes. Pretty 
Four-cylinder models have pow- 
erful long stroke Elcar Lycoming 








as a picture, Graceful lines, Beautiful fin- 
Ly ish, put on the good old many coat way that 
motor, developing 3724 horse- stays beautiful. Everything in fittings and 
power at 2100 r.p.m. Six cylin- refi t ith th It’ 
der models have Red-Seal Conti- CHNEMENCS COMES WIE ENE Car. ts a car 
nental 34 x 414 inch engine. De- you'll be proud of. 
veloping Cl peceepowes, ot a 4 Yet the Elcar is even a bettercar than it looks to be, 
# vO UN Creetrica It has a wonderful motor that’s powerful, speedy 
system. 116 inch wheel base. lexible. easily hs wt . c 
Noad clearance 164 inches. Pull flexible, easily handled. Driving is a real pleasure. 
ating rear axle with spiral bevel Dependable service is sure in the Elcar. It’s made 
150% strong in — part. We previously built cars 
in the $3,000 class. It has been a wonderful school- 
ing toward putting real quality into cars selling at 
less than half that much, 
{t doesn’t cost much to runanElcar. An average of 
18 to 20 miles is secured to a gallon of gasoline. 1 
miles are averaged to a gallon of oil. Tires give long 
mileage due to light weight and good balance. 


§-Pass. Towing Car, 4-cyl.encine $1175 


r D. m, 


driving gears. Timken rollerbear- 
ings front and rear. Double uni- 
versal drive; tubular propeller 


shaft; copper cellular radiator. 

Easy-riding semi-elliptic spring 

suspension, Roomy and comfort 

able bodies of beautiful design 
| and durable finish; new “cathe 
| 













dral Pipe” upholstering. Equin- 
ment complete even to mo 




















meter. 5-Pass. Touring Cer,6.cyl.engine 1375 
4-Pacs. Roadster, 4-cyl.engine 1175 
4-Pacs. foadster, 6-cyi. engine 1375 
§.? Sedan, 4-cyi. engine 1625 
5-Pace, Soden, 6-cyl. engine 1795 
4-P- cs. Srerteter, @eyl. encine = 1175 


4-Paso. Sportster, 6-cyl. engine 
Write for catalog illustrating and describing the 
eitht 1919 Eicar Models. We gladly mail it to anys 
one interested FREE upon request. 
ELKHART CARRIAGE & MOTOR CAR CO. 
800 Beardsley Ave. Elkhart, Ind. 



























® You cant tell by 
the outside husk 
what Is within 


The vital part of a furnace is always covered up by a galvan- 
ized iron husk and unless you know how that furnace is built and why it 
is so built, you cannot tell whether it is going to heat your house or not, 


NP- Sterling Furnace 


The One Register Furnace 


Contains under its husk the highest grade Sterling furnace 
scientifically constructed, made by a firm whose ranges and 
furnaces are known to be of A-1 quality. 

The N. P. is so designed that it will heat the entire house evenly 
through one register, and do so with the least possible fuel. 
The cross section shows how and why it is built to make the 
air circulate rapidly—and upon rapid circulation the success 
of the one register furnace depends, 

A—Scientific Sterling construction insuring perfect combustion, 
and saving of fuel. 

B—Extra large heating dome which heats air passing around 
it more quickly and to higher temperature with less fire. 
C—Outside air passages keep the air cool way to the bottom of the fur- 
nace and so make the air flow very swiftly into and thru the heating 
chambers D, and then pour it out with great force thru theregister. 
These outside air passages are vital Sterling features. Here are some 
others: a cool cellar, feed door large enough for chunks of wood, heavy 
grey iron castings (no scrap used) special fire pot if natural gas and 
solid fuel are used, special three point dust and gas proof joints, extra 
large air moistener. 

It will certainly pay you to know about furnace 
construction befor e*you buy a heating plant. 

Send today for our free book and name of nearest 
dealer, and see just what there is beneath the husk. 


SILL STOVE WORKS, Rochester, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of the Sterling Range, the range that 
es a barrel of flour with one hod of 




















































The 
House of 
Taylor 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


BROADWAY, 32D STREET. - - NEW YORK 
One Block from Pennsylvania Station 


Equally Convenient for Amusements, 
Shopping or Business 


157 Pleasant Rooms with Private Bath 


$2.50 PER DAY 


257 Excellent Rooms with Private Bath, 
facing street, southern exposure 
$3.00 PER DAY 


Also Attractive Rooms from $1.50 
| The Restaurant Prices Are Most Moderate 





400 Baths 
600 Rooms 




















OHIO 
Peas and Oats for Hay 


W. E. FARVER, HOLMES COUNTY, 0 

As a rule when diversified farming 
is followed on a farm of less than 80 
to 100 acres there is a tendency for 
some line of crops or supplies to be 
at a minimum. In our experience it is 
a case of shortage of hay during most 
seasons, because much of our ground 
is used for growing cultivated crops. 
Owing to a severe attack of “run- 
down” conditions when we obtained 
our farm in 1912, after a few seasons 
of reverses, L decided to crop most 
of the fields, thus building up the 
soil and supplying humus, which was 
greatly lacking in most of our soil. 
Because of this, we generally lacked 
a good supply of hay, that is mixed 
and timothy hay. 

Having legumes strongly in mind, 
and needing more hay. for our live 
stock, I decided to try Canada field 
peas and oats for hay, and enough 
seed for each succeeding year. I sup- 
posed that this arrangement would 
remedy the matter of hay shortage. 
I am sorry to say that it did not. I 
am just as anxious to relate my fail- 
ures as my successes, for by so doing 
I may keep other farmers from hav- 
ing similar “costly”’ experiences. 

In the spring of 1916 we seeded a 
piece of rather unfertile ground to 
peas and oats, sowing April 21, which 
was mistake No 1. We should not 
have sown so late. Better sow ia 
March in cur letitude than after April 
10. However, this would not have 
been so serious had not the inocula- 
tion utterly failed. Here was mistake 
No 2. Inferior bacteria guaranteed 
for only 20 days were used. The peas 
grew nicely for a short time, but since 
no manure or fertilizer was added the 
nitrogen supply was curtailed just 
when it was needed the most. Le- 
gumes always bank on getting their 
supply of nitrogen from ¢he air, but 
in this case they were disappointed 
sorely.~ Often growing nicely for a 
short time, they began to look “sick” 
or vellowish in color. Supposing that 
their “sickness"’ was due to failure of 
the inoculation, I pulled up a lot of 
the plants in such a manner as to 
save all the nodules, and in dozens of 
piants examined I only found two or 
three nodules. This proved that they 
were “sick” for want of nitrogen. The 
oats was fair considering the amount 
sown, the condition of the soil and 
that no manure or fertilizer was add- 
ed. Of field peas, we got a few more 
than ave sowed. The same ground was 
seeded to vetch and rye and brought 
a good crop in 1917, but the vetch bac- 
teria did their work. There was no 
“slacking”’ on their part. 

Inoculating the Legumes 

Another fact that drove home the 
bacteria lesson was this. In the most 
unfertile part of our garden we ex- 
perimented with oats and peas, using 
no inoculation. Here in the garden 
the common garden pea had been 
raised for years and the ground had 
become naturally inoculated for peas. 
This was proved by the roots of the 
plants in this test being covered with 
nodules. No one shoald take this to 
mean that bacteria should not be ap- 
plied. Because the bacteria in the 
field failed to preduce results, and 
the soil of the garden produced won- 
derful results without applying any, 
many would infer that it is useless to 
apply any. In the former the result 
was due to inferior bacteria, and in 
the latter to the bacteria being already 
naturally present. Garden peas and 
field peas are so nearly related that 
bacteria from either will inoculate the 
other. 

Even this bacteria-laden soil from 
the garden successfully inoculated a 
plot of sweet peas. This was done as 
an experiment, but it worked. To our 
knowledge no field peas or sweet peas 
have ever been raised in this garden 
before. Where it is impossible to 
transfer soil it pays to use reliable 
bacteria. Had T drilled in garden soil 
my oats and peas would have made a 
nice crop of hay. In the test plots I had 
a good yield of seed and straw, and 
not a “sick’”’ pea plant was in sight. In 
1917, not being satisfied, I decided to 
try it again. We seeded a small piece 
on better ground, using reliable bace- 
teria. Our results were good inas- 
much as the bacteria were concerned, 
but we again seeded them too late— 
late in April. The oats was good, but 
the yield of peas was limited. This 
was not due to the inoculation, for 
examination showed nodules quite 
abundantly. Volunteer plants late in 
fall showed remarkable inoculation. 
From what our experience, as well as 
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that of others, has shown us 


mistake to sow them later thant 
10. This date is almost too late ‘wa 
* 408 


average Oats-sowing time e 
: ne com 
late for a good crop of peas, . ‘og 
sons when oats can be sown in te 
are 


h 
ay 


there is a pcssibility of oa 200d 

Early sowing, together with pate, 

ful inoculation, insures ag , eld re 
Yield. Lay 


sowing with inoculation 





risk as late sowing without ino, 
tion. ie 
I have been considerine iNcludin 
peas in our regular rotation. How 
ever, leading agricultu uthoritie 
en” | 





advise us not to do it. gq 
stances of where serio 


were introduced as rect pe 
This, together with the trouble ey, 
rienced with seeding carly enooe 
during average spring isons res 
made us somewhat slow to dopt them 


as a part of the rotation. 

For the farmer who can spores 
fully raise them, field peas and o.. 
make one of the best combinaticn 
crops to tide over a hay shorts. 
known, for grazing crops for jo. 
they are valuable because of their 
high protein content. 7 





Change in Farmers’ Meetings 
Hi. WARREN PHELPS 
The farmers’ meetings 


; recently held 
at Ohio state university) 


in Columbus 


were attended by over 4700 Persons 
from different parts of the state, anj 
from other states. Many people from 
cities and towns were present, Wha 
a great change has come about sine: 
1880, when it was impossible to ge 
very many to attend the meetings helg 
there! The large attendance indicates 
that both producers and consumers of 


farm produce are interested, 
The farmers generally, were very 
much interested in tractors on account 


of the great difficulty there has been 
in getting competent help to plow and 
cultivate for crop raising. The same 
troubles may continu there is go 
much road improvem: river im- 


provement, railroad, t 
Phone lines to keep 


ph and tel- 
repair. The 


men who have been in the army may 
desire some other en vment than 
that on the farm, wh: they were 
employed prior to thei try into the 
service. The farmers Wn or rent 
farms of 50 to SU acres hesitate about 
buying tractors. Agent e very dili- 
gent in their efforts to sell. These 
agents, if they desire em)loyment, can 
very easily make arrang ent to labor 





Farmers need helpers, 


on farms. s 
the meet- 


was often expressed dur 
ings. 

I conversed with many people from 
different parts of the state about the 
prospect for wheat, and the 
generally were that it w in fine ¢ 


replies 
repi 





dition, and never was known to be bet- 
ter at this time of year. As to cor, 
much of it was inferior in quality and 
small in yield. The exhibit of corn was 
quite good, but not wu) to that of 
former years, prior to 1/18. There 
was a very fine exhibit of wheat 
and oats, but nothin ry fine in 
potatoes. . The exhibits of apples were 
not good. There was evil: of drouth 
and the fruit was gene! small, 

A greater number of women were 
present than in former yenrs. At neat- 
ly every lecture, altho the rooms 
were large, there wa t seating 
room. Farmers were somewhat dis- 
appointed at finding so cattle in 
the barns and feed lots. ere was 4 
fine flock of sheep of the open wool 
breed on the grounds, but farmers are 
not so much interested in sheep 3 


they were prior to the close of the 
war. 


Milk Producers Are Active 


CLARENCE METTERS 
The great difference between the 





price which producers receive for 
milk and the price which consumers 
have to pay for that sai milk was 
one of the chief topics ussed 2 
the meeting of the © nilk pro- 
ducers’ association at Columbus. ad 
producer said he had sold milk This 
distributer for 14% cents age faa 


distributer delivered the 
tel, and later in the day the 
said he paid 30 cents a pint 
very same mie he a sold e 

for 1% cents... a 
ee ee of opinion —_ 
delegates was that a campaign 0 = 
cation should be started so et 
ducers and consumers could get on 
together and come to some a 
standing. teports indicate é 
950,000 men in Ohio are 


producer 
for the 
arlier 


engaged 0 


rssociation 


roduction of milk. The #ssoc™ 
vecided to take steps to ee 
price of milk during the r ne jus on 
period. Officers elected ve eo 
H. W. Ingersol of Elyria; = pe 
Harry Hartke of Erlanger. ae s 

Charles Brand of t ee commit: 


r Cook of Perry; executive ste? 
hed ts J. Taber of Barnesville, meet 
of the state grange, Alfred 7) 
Jefferson, J. F. Kyger of Oxt0l™ 
Griffin of Toledo. * toagwue 18 8 

The Ohio taxpayers league ive 
ing to have a rehearing ™ 
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court of the property classl- 
test suit. In knocking out 
dment to the constitution, 
‘nich Was voted upon last November, 
vr judges of the supreme court 
‘against its validity, a majority 
of one. As the judges had a differ- 
ence of opinion as to the cause for 
jnvalidity, those back of the taxpay- 
ers’ league hope to have the case re- 
heard. This amendment, if sustained, 
would have made it possible to dist 
ponds, stocks and other securities at a 
rate of taxation than real es- 

tate, and other personal property. 
The state highway commission has 
awarded contracts for the improve- 
: 37 miles of roads, largely in 
la Guernsey and Highlana 
at an estimated cost otf 
Indications are that there 


supr 1e 


ame. 


lower 


ment ol 
Ashtabu 
counties 

«1 026,004), 


will be more road building in Ohio 
this year than for several years, 


Trumbull Co—Quite a few soldiers 
are returning and looking for work. 
E s are selling for “Je p doz, good 
fairy butter 49¢ p lb, with a down- 
ward tendency. 

Darke Co—Farmers are not inclined 
to sell corn since the price has dropped, 
and are busy plowing and doing other 
farm work. Live stock is coming 
through in good condition. The mild 
weather has advanced peach buds and 
other sensitive vegetation. Small fruit 
crop promises W ell. The good roads 
movement is being agitated, and it is 
indeed necessary, as roads need fre- 
quent repairs. 

Stark Co—Farmers are farther along 
with their work than usual owing to 
the fine weather this winter. Wheat 
has held its own, and not very much 
wheat and hay are left. Expenses for 
the coming year will be as high as 
last. 


Farmers Using Land Bank 
About 80,500,000 already have been 
Icaned on long time and easy terms of 


repayment at 5 or 043% interest on 


farm mortgages in New York, New 
Jersey and New England by the Fed- 
eral Land bank of Springfield, Mass. 
A new branch of the bank is being 
formed in St Lawrence county with 
headquarters at Canton, N Y. Char- 
ters were granted last month for two 
other branches—Monadnock of Keene, 
N H, and Franklin of Farmington, 
Me. Almost every county in the eight 


states now has a local branch, which 
is called a national farm loan associa- 
tion. The bank invites any farmer who 
wishes to borrow money on mortgage 
to write to it for particulars or to 
apply to the association in his vicinity. 


Myron A. Waterman of the federal 
farm loan board is now addressing 
farmers’ meetings in behalf of the 


bank, while other speakers are fur- 
nished on request. As long as snow 
hold off, it is possible for the local 
loan committee to appraise farms for 
loans. Many of the locals are pushing 
this work so as to have everything in 
shape for the federal appraiser when 
he reaches their neighborhood, 

It has cost over $100,000 to get the 
system established throughout these 
eight states, but in January the fed- 
eral land bank turned the corner, and 
hopes to be self-sustaining hereatfer. 
There is an active demand for its fed- 
eral farm loan bonds that net 414% 
free of all taxation whatsoever. These 
bonds already are a legal investment 
for savings banks in New York, Mas- 
sachusetts, New Hampshire and Maine, 
and may become such this winter in 
Vermont and Connecticut by legisla- 
tive action. 


National Farm Interests Convene 
_ A large attendance and keen man- 
ifested interest marked last week's 
conference at Washington of the Na- 
Nonal board of farm organizations, 
Among those taking part in the con- 


ference were many big names in the 
aecrienl . 
aericultural world, and questions of 
Wilae 


importance to agriculture were 
ssed, 

Perhaps the leading feature of the 
meeting was the adoption of an in- 
ternational agricultural platform 

ich is to be presented to tie inter- 
hational peace conference in Paris. 
he platform includes the desire of 
ene ‘ational board of farm organiza- 
“ons for uniform system of crop es- 
Umating, reports of output of manu- 
facturers throughout the world, urges 
the recognition of agriculture in the 
league of nations, advocates adoption 
of principles of conserving natura! re- 
sources and investigation of the relo- 
‘ons of weather to crops. In the agri- 
wtural platform was an indorsement 


Of the 


aiset 


' the idea of equal pay and social 
ee ety for farm workers, uni- 
jhe ind free education of farm chil- 


n, right to co-operate for the pr'r- 


- e of collective bargaining, gradual 
—. of farm tenancy, right to 
— _ exports, compensation for 
produce aucts on basis of cost of 


ion plus a reasonable profit to 
engaged in agriculture. One 
‘on Was requesting the adminis- 
ar to See that the price of hogs 
timer tintained on the basis of 15 
tied the cost of corn during the pe- 

ad under discussion. 

“embers are about equally divided 


those 
resolut 
tration 
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over the question of government own- 
ership of the railroads. J. A. McSpar- 
ran, master of the Pa state grange, 
advocates the construction of a huge 
temple of agriculture at Washington, 
and tentative plans have been made 
for soliciting an enormous sum of 
money from farmers to pay for same, 
The fourth assistant postmaster gen- 
eral in an address advocated co- 
ordinating the mail service with a mo- 
tor vehicle on public highways look- 
ing toward economies and distribu- 
tion. J. D. Ward of the federal board 
of education said cost of distributing 
milk could be reduced 2@38c p qt by 
the aid of the postoflice. Prof John 
Rn. Commons of Wis said to return 
railroads to private owners without a 


government guarantee of credit 
means bankruptcy of many of the 


roads. Speaker Clark of the house of 
representatives urged enlirgement of 
the waterways to facilitate movement 
of farm products. 


Prefers General Farming 
E. M. ANDERSON, CHAUTAUQUA CO, N ¥ 

A current publication claiming to 
be a farm paper features an article 
in which a farm woman describes 
vividly the destitute condition of her 
own home when they used to keep 
but six cows, and contrasts it witn 
the rosy-hued present in which they 
keep a big dairy and are extremely 
prosperous. This may be the case in 
some parts of this country, but I have 
yet to hear of a location where dairy 
products are netting the dairyman as 
much as they cost. 

We were always desperately short 
of cash till we quit trying to stock 
the farm with all the cows it could 
carry, and our net income has in 
creased in direct ratio with the de- 
crease in the dairy. At present we? 
have just two cows, and when one cow 
can be educated to produce a gen- 
erous family supply of milk, cream, 
butter and cheese, 365 days in the 
year. she will be infinitely preferable 
to two cows. Obviously our income is 
derived from other sources, although 
we live in a strictly dairy section. 

One of our biggest dairymen is also 
an extensive orchardist and he claims 
that he has to have his orchards so 
that he can afford to have his cows. 
Another says but for his fruit and his 
sugar bush he should have gone bank- 
rupt. We had no such profitable al- 
ternatives as these men, and we sim- 
ply had to dispose of the cows. 


Son Probably Owne iLve tSock 
A woman died leaving husband and 
son. The son transferred his interest in 
her estate to his father, The son owned 
certain live stock which had been given 
to him by his mother. Can the stock 
be held by the son?[C. S., New York. 
That depends upon the wording of 
the release, but presumably, he re- 
leased only his interest in his mother’s 
— and if so the stock belongs to 
im, 


Manure Belongs to Farm 
The tenant cn a farm purchased live 
stock and feed for same. Can he sell 
the manure?—[W, H. W., New York. 
He cannot. It belongs to the farm. 


Need Not Take Insurance 

When a person sold his farm it was 
understood the purchaser would take 
the insurance, which later he refused to 
do. What can the seller do?—[M. H., 
New York. 

As the sale has been made, the pur- 
chaser cannot be compelled to take 
the insurance. The seller can ask the 
company to cancel the policy and will 
then be paid the value of same. 





Buildings Go with Land 

When highways were cared for by dis- 
tricts, a small building was erected in 
which to store tools, Certain tools are 
still in the building, but it is not used by 
the district. Can the owner of the land 
take possession of the building?—[J. W. 
P., New York. 

He can if it is on his land, as build- 
ings go with the land. If it is in the 
highway the town has the right to 
use it, 


Not Liable for Bills 
A boy was married with his mother’s 
consent before he was 21 years of age. 
Is she liable for bills contracted by the 
son or his wife?—[E. M., New York. 
She will not be liable for either. 


Disposal of Property 

A woman raises turkeys and with the 
money received from same pays debts of 
her husband for horses, cattle, etc. Can 
the husband give the property to others 
by will?—[C, S., New York. 

The wife will be entitled to the use 
of a third of his real estate during her 
life, and to a third of the personal 
property absolutely. He can dispose of 
the balance as he desires. 





Can Leave When She Wishes 
Has a wife the right to visit her moth- 
er and stay overnight withcut the con- 
sent of her husband?—[E, M., New York. 
She has as much right to visit her 
relatives as has her husband to visit 
his. A woman does not have to obtain 
her husband's consent every time she 
leaves the house. 
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Catalog Should 
fa Your Home 





endless fascination. Something 
is there—many things, in fact 
— for every member of the 
family. 


For mothers especially, and 
the little women, there are 
beautifuland stylish garments, 
gloves, underwear, silk stock- 
ings and countless other dainty 
articles, each bearing the un- 
mistakable mark of NewYork 
style. 

Father, the young man and 
the small son are all equally 
well provided for in the matter 
of clothes and furnishings, 
Here style and good taste are 
coupled throughout with wear- 
ing quality. 


Sent FREE 


on request 


ERE is a wonder book 

— a book in which the 

products of the whole 
world lie spread before your 
eyes. And you are led on from 
page to page by the host of 
interesting things you find. 


The very name “Bargain 
Book” is significant. Our 
prices, selling as we do directly 
to the users of our merchan- 
dise, are much lower than you 
will commonly find elsewhere. 
You save money on everything 

ou buy from “Your Bargain 
ook.’ 


This catalog, which we call 
“Your Bargain Book,” is one 
vast treasure house through 
which, contentedly seated at 
your fireside, you may wander 
at your leisure. 


Contained within its covers 
you will find pictured and de- 
scribed personal and house- 
hold necessities and conveni- 
ences in the greatest possible 
variety. From it you may fur- 
nish a home complete, paper 
your walls, equip your dairy 
and paint your buildings. 
From it you may secure tools 
and implements of every kind, 
from a garden rake to the 
complete equipment of a 
modern farm. 


Not for grown people only 
is this a book of wonders. For 
the youngsters, too, there is 


Te . 
CharlesWilliam Stores 
New York City 


Remember, too, that this 
big store — or rather combi- 
nation of forty-eight separate 
specialty stores—is located in 
the world’s greatest market, 
New York City. This guar- 
antees the latest models and 
designs in wearing apparel 
and, what is of utmost im- 
portance, quick service. 


A copy of “Your Bargain 
Book’”’ is yours free for the 
asking. Simply fill out the 
coupon below with your name 
and address and mail it to us. 
The catalog will be sent to you 
at once, without charge. 








THE CHARLES WILLIAM STORES 
82 Main St., Borough of Brooklyn, New York City 


Please mail my copy of ‘*Your Bargain Book"’ to 


Name 





Post Office 








R. D. No. Box No, 








Street and No. 





























YOUR oor MARKET PLACE 


EXTRACTED BUC KWHE AT HONEY —~ 0 4+- my 
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MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 
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A Meeting a for Employers and Employees 
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"SITUATIONS WwW ANTED—MALE 


Experienced farm manager 








MALE HELP 
































= REAL ESTATE MARKET 


» the readers of American Agriculturist may buy, 
» or exchange their farms, fa and 















































Phe ere is no longer any need for you to hear 
straining to hear or being conspicuous 
Over a quarter of a million deat people 
are now bs aring clearly with the Acoustic: n d 
» the perfecting of our new 
is nelle > r, better, and just as strong as «¢ ve r. 











statements without proof. 
er i will do in 





satisfied customers now 
am hard of hearing and 
** We will send you, delivery 


of om lion enthus sti t 








will try the ‘Aocustioon. 


1 9 1 9 Acousticon 


For Ten Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 
All we ask is that you give it a fair trial in your 


> and amid familiar surroundings 
there can be no doubt of whet 











if i it does not do so, we want it back without a cert 
ense to you for the trial, because we know it is 
yusiness policy to have 
a customers—that’s the only ki ve he we now 
Write for your FREE TRIAI 


| GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO.,1413 Candler Bidg., es York 


none but satisfied and 
































THE GRAIN MARKETS 
LATEST WHOLESALI PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 











Casb or —Wheat—, ——Corn—,"_, -——_0atsa——,>"- 
Spot 1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 
‘ ee ‘ : ’ SS 1.78 te ® "i 
New York seo. 2 $349 1.8) 70 «1.02 
BostOn ceveeee : ‘ 148 1.88 fivtg 1.05 
St Louis oes & =.1s 1.24 1.75 
Minneapolis .. 2.2l's 2.17 1.22 1.78 . RB « 
United State food administration ‘fair prices’* 
control the wheat market Above quotations are for 
No 1 wuorthern spring. No 1 hard winter. No 1 red 
winter, No 1 durum, No 1 hard white No 2 wheat, 
: lower N i¢ under No 1. The government 


has not fixed (he prico of any other grain. 

Following a period of sharply de- 
clining markets, corn turned about 
and recovered 5@1Vc p bu, unsettled 
throughout. Advices from the corn 
belt suggest to some of the trade au- 
thorities that more of the latest crop 
has been marketed than ordinarily be- 
lieved, this leaving a smaller farm re- 
serve than expected. All of this, of 
course, is conjectural. Corn received 
some strength from the better demand 
for hog products, large quantities of 
provisions from the west being moved 
to the Atlantic seubourd for export. At 
New York, No 3 yeMow corn $1.4516%4 
1.44 pebu, standard oats TV0e, and fair- 
ly well suported at that, rye nominally 
145, feeding barley 5a 0Se. Corn 
products were firmer in symp: athy, but 
market dull, coarse corn meal 7.90 p 
bbl, white and yellow corn flour S4 
S50. 

Gristmill by-products were reported 
dull, but perhaps steadier in tone with 
some improvement in the flour situa- 
tion and in coarse grains. Bran was 
quotable to some extent, a nominal 
figure around $47 p ton in carlots spot 
cash, middlings 48, oats feed 28.50, rye 
middlings 49, white hominy feed 59, 
cottonseed meal 63, linseed meal GU. 

The English government has made 
a sale of Australian wheat, 12,000 tons, 
to be shipped to Sweden at a price of 
$1.57 p bu f o b Melbourne. This 
makes a total of 112,000 tons sold by 
Australia for export during Jan. 











GENERAL MARKETS 





Unless otherwise stated, quota — ae in all instances 
are Wholesale. They refer to at which first 
hand reevivers sell the produce tee mi store, Warehouse, 
Car or dock From these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold in a 


smaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
dvance is usually secured Retail prices to actual 
cousumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 
Apples 

At New York. the firmness of re- 
cent weeks has been continued under 

good demand for stored stock. York 
Imperial, King and Baldwin $7.50@10 
p bbl, Spy 8$@10.50, Wine Sap 9@&, 
Greening 7@4). 

Beans 

At New York, no improvement can 
be noted, market dull and heavy, 
sood to choice medium and pea beans 
T.Wa S00 p 100 Ibs, marrow 10.75@ 
150, white kidney 12.500 15, yellow 
ye 8.254 S.T5. 

Dried Fruits 

At New York, market quiet with 
very little business passing, undertone 
ene of continued strength. Evaporate- 
ed apples 1354 19e p Ib, sun-dried 11143 


ST 
] 


Eggs 

At New York, no particular support 
necorded the egg murket owing to the 
me of year and the expectation of 
nereasingly liberal arrivals, Fresh 

thered extras 45@4te p doz, firsts 
fic, near-by white eggs guaran- 
teed strictly fresh 544 56c, do brown 
7 a ole, 





Fresh Fruits 
At New York, offerings are limited 
eside from apples and citrus fruits 
ind market quiet. Cranberries con- 
tinued fairly steady at the high level 
of SIS@ 2 p bbl, Fla strawberries 40 
i; $e p qt. 
Dressed Meats 
At New York, offerings of veal 
alves ample, good to best 254 2Se p 
», common YO% 25c, buttermilks ani 
rassers 194 1Se, dressed hogs IS%4 
“’c, hothouse lambs $124 16 p carcass, 
Hay 
At New York, oe better demand 
oted and market a inde steadier, No 
1 timothy $284 30 p on No 2 do 2% 
“7, No 1 mixed clover 23@ 25, rye and 
cats straw 15@4 16, 
liops 
At New York, a quiet but firm mare 
let, medium to hoice hops 37 @ 42¢ p 
», Pacific coast 354 40c¢. 
Onions 
At New York, supply ample and 
market generally steady at figures 
ry unsatisfactory to produosss. 
State and western red and yellow &1.. 
12.75 p 100 ibs, white onions 1@7 ie 
Potatoes 
South Atlantic and Gulf states will 
apparently put in a smaller acreage 
under potatoes than a year ago. The 
south has been a light buyer of seea 
stock from N Y and further west. hut 
has taken hold liberally of Me pota- 
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toes which are planted extensiv, 


earlf&\ crop. The bureau of iin 
reports total shipments of »), 
from Me up to Jan 1 to Soy nt 
lantic and Gulf states S72 ea) . 
pared with 626 cars a year to 
the same date. The price » 
Bliss Triumph seed stock ‘ 
house quoted around $2.20 p ti) jp. 


for shipment to the south, then 
clining to a basis of $1.0) net ; I 
growers. Many sales of seed 
are being made in western 



























Mar delivery for plant ‘ vad 
crop in Pa, N J and L I at S271 9 
S20) p 100) Ibs in bulk deliy = 
in the 2oc freight zone. 
At New York, a dead level 
time low prices prevailed, t: t 
Me potatoes 20 p 1) I 
0 Gt oy 4 » western rey 
it » sweet potatoes 1,7: mY 
bskt. : 
Poultry 
At New York, a fairly e de. 
n nand under moderate offerin: ) 
Nat Ty 4c p lb 1 w, chicke: See o 
turkeys toe, fresh l ¢ i 
western turkeys $a 44e p lb dy i 
chie pe ns 51@54e; Phila and IL , 
dry acked chickens 424 $:}1 i 
W ights 32@ 35e, western for , 
sic, Phila capons 46% 51e, ducks 36 
ity 
Vegetables 
\t New York, a full line of fresh 
stuil from the south, attr n 
quality and appeeiing to cx ere 
String beans ™ MeO Dp bsi new 
beets % WW p box, cu ‘ 
Fla ¢ ’ s: 
auliflower $1 p bsit, 
2. > p bx, uce S24 
4: green peas $44 7, ro e 
. Old onions were plenti- 
ful and dull, with beets and cuarross 
S104 2.50 p bbl, cabbage $1.25 1.75 
parsnips $1.50@2,25, Hubbard s sh 
S1.50@2.0, turnips $1@1.50, hothouse 
cucumbers $2.50@3.50 p doz, radishes 


*3.a0 p 100 behs. 
Wool and Woolens 

Marked increase in idleness in wool 
industry is noted in ollicial reports. 
One-third of the industry’s machinery 
is standing idle. In carpet looms 
two thirds are idle, Certain w 
fabrics which last year sold at 
S41 p yd are now quoted wholes 
S145 to $2.65. The wool market 
nominal, with undercurrent of weak- 









ness during this period, in which the 
government is conducting auction 
sales to dispose of its accum ted 


holding zs from last year. Recent gov- 
ernment auction prices include © and 
Pa 14-blood combing te to tijc p Ib, 


38 -blood combing 64c to tlic, N Y and 
Mich fine unwashed 6c, 15-blood un- 
washed tife to 65c, delaine unwashed 


(Oe to ble. 


THE DAIRY MARKET 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 
New York Chicago Bost 





1919... 30 iS , 

118.... 58 49 W215 

IDE ..cc60 & 42 15 

BCG cicne 32 34 

1915..ece 30 35 o4 

Butter 

Butter has shown a gratify e- 
covery even though compa! ely 
small following the sharp down! of 
the preceding three weeks. At 1 e- 
cline there was developed a le: y 
consumptive demand which bro 1 
recovery of 2@3c on all the etter 
grades. So far as that is col ed 


the under grades were quite clo: 
taken up by buyers so these s ed 
the advantage. The very best crt 

eries in tubs sold at eastern distribu 


ing —— at 51@58c¢, although 
more or less of the butter arriving be- 
i +f 


cause "ae lack in quality would net 
command such figures, 

At New York, the demand was bet- 
ter than in weeks. The food admini: 
tration advised dealers that they 
pected to utilize nearly all the bu 
now in storehouses which was co 
mandeered months ago. Crea 








seoring higher than extr to Ib, 
firsts tia Sie, state dairy {S le, 
packing stock > HOC. 
Checse 
At New York, the market has to 
some extent righted itse!f in spite of 
a lot of iow-priced goods in the west 
and belief that some o* this eese 
will find its way into the east. A 


moderate trade was reported. While 
particularly high quality Hats 
and twins were quoted up to +)" 
p ib, current make sold largely at o0“l 
32c, Wis daisies 34@i3tc, held Y A #6 
a@3Se, fresh made 31@32c, skimmed 
cheese 194 22c, 


The Milk Market 


At New York, the market is stil: 
ported flush, although receipts | 
diminished somewhat. The deman 1s 
good and surplus about norm il. 
special meetings of the milk con 
sion named by Gov Smith to 
the coniroversy coneerning the ¢! 
milk supply were held recently ! 
vestigate complaints made by. t e 
dairvimen’s league that certain mde- 
pendent dealers in the Bronx and 
Harlem have been seiling loos¢ < 
helow the figures set_for Febr 


[To Page 30.] 
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Our Boys and Girls 


Entertainment and inspiration for young folks 


The Skunk and His Habits 
BY INA LOCKWOOD 
IMMIE’S home was near a river, 
in the outskirts of the city. One 
summer evening, when Jimmie 
was nearly five years old, his parents 
sat on the front porch reading, while 
the little boy played with a big picture 
pook. Suddenly the strong odor of a 
skunk was carried to them on the 
evening breeze. ; 

Jimmie sniffed two or three times, 
made a face, and said, “Father, what 
is that awful smell? 
~ wPhat’s a skunk,” was the reply. 

“What's a skunk?’ 

By referring to the boy’s pet rabbit, 
the father explained as well as he could 
what a skunk is like. 

Jimmie was silent for a moment, 
and then said, “But, Father, how does 
q skunk live with itself?” 

This fetid material, which is con- 
tained in two capsules under the root 
of the tail, is the skunk’s defense. He 
is not compelled to be forever on the 
alert to escape or repulse the sudden 
attack of an enemy and so has grown 
fat and lazy. This has caused him to 
depend upon luck or strategy for his 
animal needs. 

During the summer and autumn 
snakes, grasshoppers, crickets and field 
mice compose his regular diet. Snakes 
are always plentiful and very easily 
caught. The nest of the field mice sel- 
dom reaches many inches beneath the 
turf and therefore requires little exer- 
tion to uncover. He catches his grass- 
hoppers and crickets in the early 





Henin 


When this supply of food comes to 
an end he seeks a home in which to 
pass the winter. If his summer home 
has been in the woods, then he uses 
the same burrow during the winter. 
Here the family, which is usually six 
or eight in number, sleep for several 
months. Sometimes several families 
live together in the same hole. Fre- 
quently their home is found in crev- 
ices in rocks, in abandoned woodchuck 
holes, and under the barn. 

In the spring the skunk finds it 
more diflicult to get its food. A few 
grubs and beetles are obtainable and 
frequently they manage in one way or 
another to catch a rabbit. They like to 
find partridge nests, and it is at this 
season that they rob the hens’ nests, 
which has caused them to be disliked 
by the farmer. 

Baby skunks appear in May. They 
are very playful, like kittens. They 
are intelligent and good natured and 
not nearly as wild as most of our ani- 
mals, They are easily tamed and after 
removing the scent capsules make safe 
and amusing pets. Few animals are so 
silent. They are not entirely voiceless, 


but they are seldom heard except 
when angry. 
They walk upon their palms and 


heels as well as toes. They catch their 
prey by their fore paws and carry 
their tails like flags in the air. 

The only injury which the skunk is 
likely to do to the farmer is the raid- 
ing of the hens’ nests, and this can be 
avoided by properly housing the poul- 
try. On the other hand, the skunk is 
of great use in destroying injurious in- 
sects and mice. When skunks live be- 





morning when the dew is on the neath barns they completely rid the 
grass or by moonlight. place from mice. 
i 
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In Dear Old Ireland 


T the mention of Ireland, people who have seen it remember the grandeur of the coast, 


the wild bog-lands 
hospitality which covers it all. 


which occupy one-seventh cf the 


country, and the warm-hearted 


The cities are political hot-beds, where eloquent discussions for and against home rule 


may be heard at any time. 
Population using 
_ The shamrock 
little soil. 
turies, 
famous “blarney stone” 
Position that 
nove. Few indeed 
een born with the gift of eloquence. 


Many old thatched 
President 


emblem 
which 


national 


The Irish” potato, has 


is perched the 


on 


one small window and 
of it does! 


ens, ducks, geese, pigs, and even calves, 





Sleeving together! 
vironment womer 


The “‘midden” 





20 or 
yarn on their 
falling 


£ upon therr work. 


ocho me of the children in the picture have doubtless walked four or five miles to reach 


r cabins, similar to the one occupied by the ancestors of our 
McKinley, are still used by the peasantry. 
a fireplace with an opening above it for the smoke to escape. 
The usual fuel is peat, cut into blocks three times the size of & brick. 

“a : f dodge into the house on every possible occa- 
kit ~which is not surprising, because they are called in at night to occupy one end of the 
r Small babies and young pigs often show great fondness for each other, eating and 
(manure pile) 
ai sean spin on big wool wheels and knit endlessly. nee 
i ipplied they knit for the shop-keepers of Ireland and Scotland—who are always willing 
9 curnish yarn, and pay half-pence a pair for the socks when finished. 
‘0 miles from the shops trudge cheerfully back and forth, carrying great bundles of 
backs—fingers and needles flying as they walk, heads held high, eyes seldom 


carrying a scanty supply fer lunch, but they look healthy and happy, don’t they? 


The debating is usually done in English, only one-sixth of the 
the Irish language, which seems doomed to die out. 

grows on 
L been the 
was first imported by Sir Walter Raleigh, who owned an estate on the coast. 
’ topmost cornice 
it is impossitle to reach it with the lips unless suspended by the heels from 
are the Irish who have kissed 


there is 
two cen- 
The 
such a 


nooks where 
country for 


stone walls and in 
mainstay of the 


of Blarney ecastie, in 


it—and few indeed have need to, having 
late 
doorway, 
Some 


Most of them have a low 


is always just outside the door! In this 
After the family’s needs 


Women who live 








The Horse Taming Letters 


In the Feb 1 American Agriculturist 
I printed a little story entitled “Ben 
Crafton’s Horse,” and offered $1 for 
the best 100-word answer to the ques- 
tion propounded in connection with it, 
received within a given time. Here 
is the prize-winning letter, and brief 
extracts from some other good let- 
ters: 

Kindness, Courage and Patience 

[THE $1 PRIZE LETTER] 


Kindness is one of the most im- 
Portant factors in the training of a 
vicious horse. Courage, patience and 
a pleasant but firm voice go a long 
Way in his training, too. The very 
first thing to do is to gain the horse's 
confidence. Speak kindly to him, coax 
him, avoid using the whip or rough 
language, and, above all, don't tease 
him. The more vicious the animal, 
the more care must be taken along 
these lines. Ben Crafton knew these 
facts, and how to put them into prac- 


tice. He did not give up until he had 
shown the horse in the most gentle 


Way possible that he was his master. 


Furthermore, he loved his horse.— 
[Helen Moore, New York. 
Worth-While Extracts 


In the first place, Ben Crafton had 


a very large share of human nature 
in his make-up, and perhaps if we 
could have witnessed the conquering 


of the horse we would have wondered 
which will would first be broken. Bu 
Crafton used firmness, and a great 
deal of it, while the horse nature was 
wild and sullen. Then, beast na- 
ture gave in to firmness, firmness was 


as 





changed to kindness, und in the end 
kindness was rewarded by animal 
love.—[Christena Harlos, Pennsyl- 


vania., 


The tale is not preposterous. An in- 


telligent animal responds quickly to 
human companionship, especially 


when apart for some time from other 
animals. He will hate you if abused; 
love you if loved. Genuine horsemen 
have proven this. Discipline, prac- 
ticed with a low voice and no anger, 


may be essential; but’ brutality— 
never! The brutal man develops a 
brute: the compassionate man recre- 
ates an intelligent, faithful servant. 
Ben Crafton loved that horse from 
head to hoof and back again.—[Belva 
F, Augsbury, New York. 

Ben Crafton tamed the animes! by 
patience, perseverance and kindness. 


The victory was almost won the nigh’ 
Ben rode him home. Ben showed no 
fear, used neither whip nor spur, but 
j word and stroke of 


with a coaxing 

the mane soon had him under con- 
trol. In return, the horse learned to 
love his master, and Ben loved and 


trusted him.—|Laura B. Lindecamp, 


Pennsylvania. 


Many people say that there is « 
one way in which to tame a 
horse, and that is by thrashing. Pe! 
haps this is true in some cases, t 
don’t believe it Horses, in my opin- 
ion, are very much like human }y 
ings. In order to have them do us 
you desire, you must first win thei: 
affection.—[Carrie Brown, Penn: 
vania, 
the horse by 
love borne of pect. 
Ben was a lover of horses. He un- 
derstood them. The _ §high-blooded, 
intelligent, though ferocious horse 
recognized in him the master hand.— 
{I. May Tatem, New York. 

IT can see how Ben conquered the 
horse by kindness. For one thing, 
Crafton was not afraid, and the horse 
knew it- By his actions he plainly 
told the wild, unruly, vicious horse h* 
would not hurt him. Does a horse 
know? Oh yes, a horse knows; and, 
what’s more, a horse never forgets. 
[—Vidah E. Rowsam, New York 


tamed 
within him a 


Ben 





Scrapple 


Cook until tender hogs’ livers, 
hearts and scraps of lean meat. (Al- 
Ways remember that liver requires 
less time.) Salt to taste and when 
done remove the meat, boil the liquid 
a little longer and then thicken with 
corn meal until it is a thin mush. Let 
this cook well and then add the meat, 
minced fine, and salt, pepper and sage 


to taste. Pour into pans to cool and 
when wanted slice and fry until 
brown on both sides. Here is anoth- 
er way: 

Clean and cut up one hog’s head 


and remove all skin and larger bones. 
Let soak in salt water over night and 


next morning wash again and put 
over the fire in cold water enough to 
cover. Cook slowly until the bones 
separate from the meat, then drain, 
pick out all the bones and hard 
eristle and chop or grind the meat 
fine. Strain the liquor and return it 
with the ground meat to the kettle, 


season with salt and pepper to taste 
and when it begins to boil stir in slow- 
ly enough corn meal to thicken, add- 
ing some white flour to make it hold 


together. Stir constantly until done, 
then spread out in pans and when 


cold cut in slices and fry brown on 
both sides. By running melted lard 
over it, it can be kept a long while. 
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Rider Agents Want 
Every where to ride and ex- ~ : 
hibit the new Ranger “Motor. 

bike" completely equipped with Weis 
electric light an 







big free catalog and particulare V 
oft our Factory - direct - to- Rider 
marvelous offers and terms. 
amps, Horns, Wheels, 
Sundries, and parts for 
all bicycles—at half usual prices. 
what eu pe gg of hers Tema ri 
ee no 1! ol 
terms and the big FREE catalog. Write Todo 


CYCLE COMPANY 


MEAD Dept L76 CHICAGO 
IVEN 








$20 
UKULELE Hawaiian Guitar, Violin, Man- 


dolin, Guitar. Cornet or Banjo 

Wonderful new system of teaching note music by mail. To first 
Pupils in each locality, we'll give a $20 saperb Violin. Mandolin, 
Ukulele, Guitar, Hawaiian Guitar, Cornet or Banjo absolutely free. 
Very small charge for lessons only expense. We guarantee success 
or no charge. Complete outfit free. Write at once—no obligation. 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC. Dept 494 CHICAGO, ILL 


OR CHOICE WATCH, 
CAMERA OR RIFLE 


for selling only 30 packs 
asstd. Vegetable Seeds at 
10c per large pack. Easy to 
sell. EARN BIG MONEY or premiums. 
trust you with seeds until sold. Address; 


AMERICAN SEED COMPANY 


i 





FLASHLIGHT 


























my Army Auction Bargains 


Tents $4.25 up| ©. W. revolvers $2.65 up 
Leggings .18 up| Army 2? shctearbine 2.95 up 
Saddles 4.65 up| Army Haveracks .15 up 
Uniforms 1.50up | Knapsacks -75 up 
Teamharness26.85| Army Gua slings .30 up 
Colts Army Revolver cal. 45 at $8.45. 

16 acres Army Goods. Large illustrated cyclo- 
pedia reference catalog—428 pages-- issue 
17, mailed 50 cents. New Cir 


1 6 nts. 
FRANCIS BANNERMAN & SONS 501 Broadway, New York 














|. Cuticura Soap 
Ideal for the 





=f. {V 
me NB Complexi 

) 
iN sy Lif ompiexion 
All druggists; Soap 25, Ointment 26 and 50, Ta!leum 25 
Sample each free of ‘‘Cutieura, Dept. F, Boston '’ 














MOVIE MACHINE 


Have your own“ movie" ; REE 


athome. A wonderful moving picture ma- 
) chine,complete with gas generator and 3 6eta 
la, all different (99 views,. Powerful lens 

c uz pi rp jarge and clear. 
selling 26ert and religioas pictures or kee 
ext cards at 0c each. Order choles toden 
TES MFG.CO., Dept. 136) CHICAGE 


CATALOG FR 


Send for our new and elaborately illustrated 

















catalog. 136 pages, 5x8 inches, containing 
d i descriptions of upward of 500 practi- 

modern books, covering eve phase of 
griculture. This will be mailed on application, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, WN. Y. 
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Advertising 
does not make 
you buy more 
Thing 

The majority of things advertised 
are necessities—things you'd have 
to get anyway. 

Because these things are adver- 
tised, it does not make you buy any 
more of them. 

But if you buy advertised, named 
brands of such necessities, you get 
more for the money you do spend. 

Here are the reasons: 

In buying advertised kinds, you 
get things the manufacturers have 
made so good that they are not 
afraid to put their names on them. 

Yor advertised goods have to be 
better than nonadvertised, because 
everyone knows who makes them, 
and the manufacturer would not 
dare put out inferior goods, because 
the buver would get right back 
him. 

In most cases advertised goods 
are cheaper, because the demand 
enables them to be produced in 
large quantities. 

And advertised goods cost the 
manufacturer less to sell, because 
advertising is the cheapest method 
of getting them before the public, 

So, advertising shows you how, 
in buying, to get the best quality 
and the most return for your 
money. 





at 




















LYDIA OF THE PINES 


A fascinating serial of the middle west 
By Honore Willsie 


RE 





XX VI—The Youngest Scholar 


left us just; for a ribband to wear 
quoted Billy bitter- 


And partly I did it for John Levine's 


made up my mind to sacrifice my own 


“You can’t do it! 


iftercglow, when she 
keeping my own: 
spect, and yet I'm glad I’m making 


Make me believe 


. but somehow quieted, she 


eon more considerate of 


together frequently 
Kent was very busy with 


Lydia told herself, should 


the friend of old. 


inalienable ear- 


afternoon and her ha 


lucid calm of blue waters that brought 


d walked up the road ahead 


a block behind, without : 





Lydia did not pause at the cottage 

t The call of the robin was in 
her blood and she swung on up the 
road, past the Norton place, and into 
the woods. 

Young April was there, with its si- 
lence a-tip-toe, and its warmth and 
chill. Lydia drew a deep breath and 
paused where through the trunks of 
the white birches she caught the glim- 
mer of the lake. There was a log at 
hand and she sat down, threw her 
meortar-board on the ground and 
rested, chin cupped in her hands, lips 
parted, eyes tear dimmed. She was 
weary of thought. She only Knew 
that the spiritual rightness’ with 
which she had sustained her mind and 
body through all the hard years of 
her youth had gone wrong. She only 
knew that a loneliness of soul she 
could not seem to endure was rob- 
bing her of a youth that as yet she 
had searcely tasted. 

She sat without stirring. The blue 
of the lake began to turn orange. 
The robin’s note grew fainter. Sud- 
denly there was the sound of hasty 
footsteps through the dead leaves. 
Lydia looked up. Billy was striding 
toward her. She did not speak, nor 
did he. It seemed to her that she 
never had noticed before how mature 
Dilly’s face was in its new guuntness, 


“Then looked deep into her eyes and held her to him 
until she could feel his heart beating full and quick’’ 


nor how deep and direct was his gaze. 

lle strode up to the log, stooped, 
ind drew Lydia to her feet. Then he 
lifted her, scholar’s gown and all, in 
his arms and kissed her full on the 
ps, kissed her long and passionate- 

*, then looked deep into her eves and 
held her to him until she could feel 
his heart beating full and quick. 

For just a moment, Lydia did not 
stir, then she threw her arms around 
his neck, hid her fxce against his 
shoulder and clung to him with an 
intensity that made him tremble. 

The robin’s note grew sweeter, 
fainter. The lake lap-lapped beyond 
the birches. Billy slipped his hand 
under “Lydia’s cheek and turned her 
face so that he could look into her 
eyes. At what he saw there, his own 
firm lips quivered. 

“Lydia!” he whispered. 

Then he kissed her agnin. 
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Lydia freed herself from his arms, 
though he kept both of her hands in 


Lydia never had seen on 
his lips before, “now; sweetheart, are 
going to be good?” 


what you want, dearest. 


Has she come back, or shall I have to 


den rich little laugh, she stepped away 


liow could you 


let her wander around 
alone so long?” 


I didn’t realize that 
Stop your trem- 


grimly, “though 


for you, for the rest of time.” 


have come home. 


Lydia looked up into his face. “Not 
that just yet, 


there anything between you and Kent, 
”’ he said, jealously. 


‘Not in words,” she answered, “‘but 





We must have this, always, 


rl. It’s getting cold in these woods.” 
They walked back to the cottage in 


the gate and Lydia pointed throvgh 


soft as the robin’s note feil on his lips 
He opened his 


long after the door closed, his hat in 


room quite casually. 

Lydia!” cried 
was just going to start on 
a hunt for you 











“T took a walk in the woods.” ex. 
plained Lydia, “and was gone longer 
than I realized.” 

“Supper’s ready. Sit right down.” 
said Lizzie, looking at Lydia, intently 

Amos was absorbed in his own 
thoughts during the meal, He and 
Kent had both been worried and ab 
sent minded, lately. He paid no heeq 
to the fact that Lydia only played 
with her food and that during the 
meal she smiled at nothing. fk); old 
Lizzie, who had worried herse|f hajf 
sick over Lydia, watched her itp 
growing curiosity. % 

“Seen Kent today, Lydia?” 
asked. 

After a moment—“Did you speak 
to a. —— — inquired, 
“Yes, I did. asked if you’d s 
Kent today.” f you'd ae 
“I? No, I haven’t seen Kent. We 
had a quiz in chemistry to-day.” 
“What's that got to do with any. 
thing?” ‘grunted Lizzie. But sh 

asked no more questions. 

Ma Norton came over during the 
evening to borrow some yeast. Amos 
was working Over some figures on 4 
bit of paper. Lydia was sitting with 
a textbook in front of her. She haq 
not turned a leaf in 20 minutes, to 
Lizzie’s actual count. wih 

“Spring's here,”’ said Ma. “Though 
there’s still a bite in the air. Not 
that Billy seems to notice it, ] 
found him sitting on the front steps 
with his cigar, as if it was Jun: 

Lizzie gave Lydia a quick look and 


she 


she 


wondered if she only imagined that 
her cheeks were turning pinker. 
“I can’t sit down,” Ma went on; 


“T've got to set this sponge to rise.” 
“T’ll walk home with you, Mrs Nor 

ton,” said Lydia, suddenly. “It 

as if one couldn’t get enough of ft) 


is 
first spring day.” 
“Do!” Ma's voice was alw ex 


tra cordial when she spoke to Lydia 

Lizzie watched the door close be- 
hind the two. “I Knew it,” she ex- 
claimed. 

“Knew what inquired Amos, 
looking up from his figures. 

“That there was a new moon,” an- 
swered the old lady, shortly, trudging 
off to her bedroom, 

“Liz is getting childish,” thought 
Amos, returning to his work 

“Billy’s still on the front porch,” 
said Ma Norton as they reached the 
Norton driveway. “Do go speak to 
him, Lydia. He's amiable tonight, but 
he's been like a bear for months.” 

Billy’s mother went on into the 
kitchen entrance and Lydia went over 
to the dim figure on the steps. 

“Your mother told me to speuk to 
you.””’ she said meekly. 

“I heard her.’ Billy gave a low 
laugh. “Come up here in the shadow, 
sweetheart, and tell me if you ever 
saw such a moonlit and starlit night.” 

But Lydia did not stir. ‘Honestly, 
I don't dare look at the sky any long- 
er. I have a quiz in rhetoric to- 


or 


morrow and I've got to get my mind 
on it.” 

Billy came down the steps. “Then 
Ili walk home with you.” 

“No, you won't. I—I just came 
over to see if it’s all real. Just to 


touch you and then run back. Id 
rather you didn’t walk back with me.” 

The night was brilliant and Billy, 
responding to some little petitioning 
note in Lydia’s voice, did not offer to 
touch her, but stood looking down at 
the sweet dim face turned up to his. 
She lifted her hand, that thin hand 
with the work calluses on it, and ran 
it over his cheeks, brushed her cheek 
against his shoulder, and then ran 
away. 

She finished her studying and went 
to bed early, only to lie awake for 
hours. At last, she crept out of bed 
and, as once before, she clasped her 
hands and lifted her face to the 
heavens. “Thank you, God!” she 
whispered. Then she went to sieep. 

The next night, Kent came out to 
the cottage. Lydia dreaded his com- 
ing so little that she was surprised 
Yci this day had been one of con- 
tinual surprise to her. She had wak- 
ened to a dawn of robin songs, and 
had dressed with an answering song 
in her own heart. She was as one 
who had never known sorrow or {nx- 
iety. Her whole future lay before her, 
a clear and unobstructed pathway. 





for Lydia had found herself. She 
WAS a creature to whom a great love 
: motive 


and devotion were essential a: t 
forces. In turn she had given tis, 
in childish form, to her mother, to 
little Patience and to Levine. One by 
one these had been taken from her 
and she had struggled to give this 
devotion to Kent, but she could not 
give where there was no understand- 
ing. 

And now she saw that for yeiurs it 


had been Billy. Billy, who combined 
all the best of what her mother, her 
baby sister and Levine had meant to 
her, with something greatly more— 
the divinity of passion—a thing she 
could not understand, yet that had 


created a new world for her. 
[To Be Continued. ] 
peat ows ser ee 


Make holders to use around kitchen 
range of pieces of heavy material, to 
prevent burning fingers. Slip one into 
a sugar or salt sack, fold in top edges, 
and you have a cover which is easily 
taken off and laundered. They require 
no ironing.—[H. E. W. 
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A Back Yard Singer 
HELEN M. BICHARVSON 
P hear him up in the tree,, 
ptt om meg ehieeacdee dee? 
singing ily happy in snow or rain ; 
He's Crys singing the same refrain. 
He's alway® pird in the world but he 
ere’s + song, “Chick-a-dee-dee-dee ! 
Can sing weather upon the ground 
In snowy ae dooryard and hops around 
He seeks ¥ When a bird in black cap you see 
w he’s a chickadee. 





rumbs. 
You'll surely kno 


For Farmers’ Wives 

pR ELEANOR MELLEN 
HE MOST able and most suc- 
cessful grange lecturer whom I 


nave ever seen or heard of 
(Massachusetts will need only one 


s!) arranged a series of Home- 
guess" meetings for housewives. 
ase a great success, but the 
i.e came When one was held in the 
ey of a church while the men 
veetry upposed to be having a discus- 
Ta farm topics in the auditorium 
sverhead. Perhaps it is not fact, but 
it was commonly reported that their 
meeting adjourned because they all 
gathered around the register to listen 
to the women below! ; - 

Our meeting today is for farmers 
wives, and let others listen at their 
eril! Being all safely inside, the 
ans shut and the registers stuffed 
with cotton, I'm going to ask a ques- 
tion for a Show of hands: “How many 





skier 


R753 











A Style for the Matron 
Waist. No 2753—Skirt—Brown 


No 2756 
serge with facings of satin, was selected for 


this model. This will make a splendid “‘sepa- 
tate waist and skirt’ costume with serge, ga- 


tatdine, voile, or poplin for the skirt, and 
satin, crepe, silk, or batiste for the waist. 
Pattern No 2753 furnishes the skirt model. It 





is cut in se 


n sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 
and 34 inches 


waist measure, and requires 
three yards of 36-inch material for a me- 
dum siz. The waist pattern is cut in seven 
sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches 
bust measure. Size 38 requires 314 yards of 





Ysinch material. This illustration calls for 
TWO separate patterns. 
of you make it a habit to take a 


walk?” Just a 


few hands out of all 


you thousands of women, and those 
tre the hands of the younger ones, 

1 it is safe to say were school- 
teachers before they were married, 
‘nd have not yet entered fully into 


the en > 4 : mad 
he customs of a farmer's wife. 














_vecause you are the only class of 
} ae in America who do not walk. 
hing omen can be divided into two 
th S, the well-to-do and the others. 
— With wealth and leisure walk 
“cause they know it prolongs youth 
a Induces health, and the rest of 
» Walk whenever we can, because 
* street car companies are rapidly 
Hest to charge so much that we 
a ord to do anything else. 
m sou do not walk. When you 
s vatside your homes, someone is 
>> O8 hand to drive, unless in 
ae es es, or you drive yourselves. 
ind you mi eH : 
- ve in mind two women, each 
wife of a prosperous farmer, and 
Do a mile and a quar- 
{ illage. One is the steel- 
be of woman, full of vim and 
ey, ~nd apparently never tired 
ne tO stop. Except—when I pro- 
wy «6Walking) «from the village! 
*» We were never so poor that I 





Mad to do t} 
ost farmers’ 


Not 


it!’’ Which is the way 
Be Wives look at it. I do 
» euleve the other one has walked 
€@center in 20 years. First hor 
hen automobiles carried her, and 
'S 4S Oats and gasoline hoid out 
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tuecauenanerreannens 


convocecnseuenansanatnenanunenecasuerevsntes 


or there is money to buy more they 
wiil continue to do so. 

As I said, you are missing a lot. 
Not only in the way of exercise, 
which farmers’ wives think they do 
not need because they work hard (as 
if hard work and exercise were the 
same thing!), but in genuine joy of 
living. We all get mortal tired of 
ourselves, Our particular surround- 
ings, and the humdrum of one day 
after the day before. if we take a 
walk we see new things, get a dif- 
ferent viewpoint, and bring something 
home with us to remember and think 
about. It may be the color of the 
bare alder twigs that tell us that win- 
ter is breaking: we may find the first 
pussy willows where the road crosses 


the brook, or we may glimpse the 
plants blooming in our neighbor's 
window or see her new curtains. 


Whatever it is, it has taken us out of 
our rut, and that is what we all need. 

Sometimes everyone of us gets ut- 
terly down and out with ourselves and 
the work next our hand to be done. 
When this happens, of course, we for- 
get for the time that everyone else 
has t e same experience and that it 
is not our especial grievance. I know 
no better cure for this state of mind 
and body than to get out into the 
open, even if one cannot go far or stay 


long. Try it and see if it does not 
work like magic. 
You may swing along, shoulders 


squared, head up, taking long strides, 
or you may saunter, stopping to rest, 
idling on the way, just as suits your 
individual fancy and needs. The 
point is that you are outdoors, breath- 
ing fresh air, filling the lungs with 
oxygen which purifies the blood and 
makes the walker a stronger woman. 
When we take a walk, involuntarily 
we return with more health and great- 
er resistance to disease than when we 
started out. Is that not reason 
enough for forming the habit of tauk- 
ing a walk regularly, even if there 
was no pleasure awaiting in the 
process ? 

Suppose we have another show of 
hands to this question, ““‘How many of 
you will form the walking habit this 
spring, and begin now’”” 


Crocheted Lacet Edge 


Many housewives trim their pillow 
slips with crocheted lace, not only to 
make them “dressy’’ for the bed, but 
to mate them. One of the prettiest 
patterns for this purpose, combining 





the lacet and filet stitches, is here 
shown. It is also adapted for apron 
lace, towel or curtain ends and for 


underwear where a wide edge is de- 
sirable. 

Abbreviations: Ch, chain; st, stitch; 
s c, single crochet; d ec, double cro- 
chet; sl, slip stitch; p, picot; b, bar; 
l, lacet; bl, block; 0 m, open mesh; s 
m, solid mesh. 

Ch 75, d ec in 4th from hook, dc in 
next 6 ch, ch 3, miss 2 ch, s c in next, 
ch 3, miss 2 ch, d c in next, forming 2 
lacet, repeat lacet, d c in next, 6 ch, 
forming a block, ch 2, miss 2, d ¢ in 
next, forming open mesh, repeat 0 m 
jive times,'1 bl, 3.1, dc in next 3d ¢, 
forming a solid mesh, ch 5, turn. 

2d row—S m, ch 5, d ec in dc, form- 
ing a bar, repeat bar twice, 1 bl, 6 o 
m, 1 bi, 2 b, 1 bl, ch 15, s ¢ in begin- 
ning of Ist row, turn, 5s ¢, p of Sch, 
5sc, p, 9s e under 15 ch, ch 5. 

3d row—Five d ec under remaining 
15 ch, d c in last d ¢c of 2d row, form- 
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ing a bl, 2 
s m. 

4th row—S m, 4 b, 1 bl, 6 o m, 1 bl, 
2 b, 1 bl, ch 15, s c in last sc of scal- 
lop at end of 2d row, turn, 5s c, p, 
bl, 2 b, 1 bl, ch 15, s ec under ch, ch 3. 

oth row—One bl under last of 15 
ch, 21, 1 bl under 5 ch, 6 o m, 1 bl, 
olism. 

6th row—S m, 5 b, 1 bl, 6 o m, 1 
bl, 2 b, 1 bl, 15 ch, s c as before, turn, 
oS ¢, P, 5s c¢, p, 5s ce under ch, ch3. 

ith row—One bl, 41, 1 bl, 2 o m, 1 
bl, 61, 1 s m, 

Sth row—S m, 6 b, 1 bl, 2 0 m, 1 bl, 
4b, 1 bl, ch 15, s ec, turn, Osc, p, 58 
ec p, 5s ce under ch, ch 3. 

Yth row—One bl, 31,1 bl, 2 1, 1 bl, 
31,1 bl, 31, 1s m. 

10th row—S -m, 3 b, 1 bl, 8 b, 1 bl, 
2b, 1 bi, 3 b, 1 bi, ch 12, s c as be- 
fore, turn, 5s c¢, p, 5s c¢, p,5 sec un- 
der 12 ch, sl in each 7 dc, ch 3. 

11th row—One bl, 41, 1 bl,2 0 m,1 
bl, 61, 1 s m. 

12th row—S m, 6 b, 1 bl, 2 o 
bl, 4 b, 1 bl, ch 10, s ec in first 
llth row, turn, 5c¢, p, 3se,p,5se 
under 10 ch, sl in each of 7 d c. Make 
scallops on other decreasing rows the 
same and count other stitches from 
the pattern. 

At end of 18th row, ch 10, s e¢ as 
before, turn, then 5s c¢, p, 5s ¢ under 
10 ch, ch 3 and repeat from 3d row.— 
{B. A. W. 


l, i bt, Go m, 1 bl, 21, 1 


m, l 
sl of 





Homemade Sausages 


Sausage Casings 


ASINGS may be made from the 
( intestines of beef, hogs or sheep, 
the sheep casings being used for 
small sausage, like wiener-wurst and 
hog casings for link and 
beef for bologna sausage, ham sausag 
and blood siusuge. Empty as soon as 
possible, turn inside out and scrape 
and clean tirst the inside and then the 
outside. The cleaning is easy where 
one has running water. Soak 24 hours 
in limewater or lye witer, turn, scrape 
and rinse again, then sult down and 
use when needed. When one cannot 
clean the cusings good substitutes may 
be made by stitching up tubes of new 
unbleached muslin 1! or two feet 
long, and two or three inches in diam- 
eter, when filled. When ready to hang 
away, rub the outside well with 
melted lard, to exclude all air, and 
sprinkle well with red and black pep- 
per. 
To Prepare Casings for Sausage 
Select the best of the 
empty and wash them 
then throw them into a strong brine 
and let then: soak several hours, after 
which rinse them thoroughly in fresh 


sausages, 


beef casings, 
thoroughly, 


water, turn, then lay them on a 
smooth bourd and serape them clean 
with the back of a knife. Rinse and 
soak in sult water again, then give 
them another scraping and wash 
again, and do not rest satisfied until 
you are positive they are perfectly 
clean. After thev have been thus 
treated, put them in salt water, 
changing water frequently, until you 
are ready to use the casings. Sau- 
sages packed into these casings with 
a sausuge stuffer are much _ better 
than sausages packed in muslin bags. 
Filling Sausage 

Sausage meat should be finely 
ground, as it keeps and holds to- 
gether better. Beef alone, or pork 
alone can } sed, but better two- 
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A Popular Style 


No 2686—There is no model for a house 
dress more comfortable than a_ one-piece 
model, The style here portrayed is loose fit- 
ting. The closing is effected at the left side, 
where side front and panel join. The sleeve 
may be finished in wrist or elbow length. The 
pattern is cut in seven sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 
12, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. Size 38 
requires six yards of 36-inch material. 





thirds fat and lean pork, and one- 
third beef. Vary the seasoning by 
using pepper, onions, sage, nutmeg or 


cloves. For filling the skins, a piece 
of bone two or three inches long is 
most serviceable, but a piece of tin, 


shaped into a funnel, smallest end a 


trifle smaller than the skins, will do 
very nicely. Insert this funnel into 
one end, hold in left hand, and pro- 
ceed to fill, using the thumb to force 
the meat down. Prick the casings 
often with a hatpin, to let out any 
air. To have a change, make some 
with cooked barley and some with po- 
tato (raw) finely chopped or ground. 
Use the proportion of one-quarter of 


barley or potatoes. 


Liver Sausage 


Boil liver till done, season with 
black and red pepper, sage and salt, 
and pack in casings or long narrow 
muslin bags and hang up to dry. 
Smoke with sassafras chips. Or: 

Boil the liver and heart until ten- 
der. Chop very fine, season to taste 
with salt and pepper. Add some clean 
currants, if liked, mix well, and fill 
into casings. Should be fried brown 
und served hot Or: 

oil a pig's liver 10 minutes, then 
grind or chop tine and add twice as 
much cooked lean pork, and quarter 
pound fresh bacon, also ground or 
chopped. Season to taste with salt 
and ground pepper, cloves and nut- 
meg, Till into casings, leaving about 
two inches space in each sausage un- 
filled, as the liver swells. Boil the 


sausages quarter hour in salted water, 
then put them in cold water 10 min- 
utes, after which they may be smoked 
or hung ina cool place to dry. 


Mixed Sausage 


Th can be made of almost any 
proportion of beef and pork one has 
when both are killed at once, but is 

ce made in the proportion of two 
poune jean pork, one pound lean 
beef und one pound fat pork. This 
hould be ground and seasoned the 
same as pork sausage and kept in the 
same way, in casings or jars with lard 
run ver. It is better to use several 
small jars than one large one. 

Bologna Sausage 

Use trimmings of fat and lean por- 
tions of pork, taking care to have 
twice as much lean as fat After 
trimming and itting, weigh the pork 
end add quarter it weight of lean 
beef. Chop or grin ne and then sea- 
son with 2% pound ut and 10 ounces 
pepper for 100-pounds ground 
ment \ littl or thyme 1 \ 
also b idded i ked, Mix thorough- 
iv and let stund in a cool place about 
24 hours, after which fill into casings 
and fry down in hot lard. Put into 
crooks and cover wth hot lard. 

» , 
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Our Pattern Service 
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If you are unable to obtain from local 
dealer patterns described by us, we will 
mail same to you on receipt ef 109 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, care of 
> this paper. 

BE SURE TO STATE BIZE 
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CATTLE 


BREEDERS 


Save Labor 
by using Holsteins 





Whatever the amount of 
milk or butterfat u Wish 
1 I t t bett 
pol t use larg l 
nnd elter j ' y 
! yield cow 
1 e lab feed, stal 
| t alw $ 
hy and ! We 
‘ ose COWS a d t heir ¢ ty f 
verting coarse feed int ! , Tha the f 
of . cz ee and thi is where the big 


Black and White Istein excels, 


HOLST EIN CATTLE 


Send for ar contain mu 
Pesal heat ation. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
- OF AMERICA, Box 115, 





SPRINGDALE FARMS 
Grade Holsteins 


From 200 to 500 head always on 
: hand and they are all 





Brattleboro, Vt. = 








FOR SALE 


Carload lots of fresh cows, 
fall cows ready for shipment at any time. 
fine individuals 





If you want extra large, 
that are the heaviest producers obtainable, 
it will pay you to visit our farms, 


Cortland, N. Y. 
Tel. 116 or 1476-M 


F. P. Saunders & Son, 


Office 50 Clinton Ave. 


springers or = 





HOLSTEINS at AUCTION 


Sc oo ation about the sales 
of healt le, registered cattle, 
held at Br: sethehere, Vermont, the 

<2 First Tuesday and Wedne sduy of 
ee nee ee Feb.4 ~_ 





t 3, JON, leone toi it~ 
dishore, the ‘Hol ste in-F sian Capitc py America. 


Address The Purebred Live Stock Sales Company. 











| [OLS TE IN BULL 
$150 


BORN MARCH 12, 





1918. 


ft t Pont The d his 


E. H. KNAPP & SON, FABIUS, N. Y. 


250 Chenango and Madison Co. 
REGISTERED AND HIGH GRADE 


HOLSTEIN COWS 


Fresh and Springing For Sale 
These two counties are fat us the w 1 over for the 
ij r ndis lual qua y of thei lairy « if 
you are inter a ! m fitable producers an re 
dealing, write f 
BURT HAWLEY, NORWICH, CHENANGO CO,, N. Y. 


Beautiful Holstein 
BULL CALF 


Grandson of the World’s Champion Cow, 
Finderne Pride Johanna Rue. First check 
for $250.00 gets him. 

, N. ; - 


C. L. AMOS, 


Sy racuse, 




















HOLSTEINS 

30 registered heifers, bred 
register : heifers, not bred 
registere: cows, fresh nd 
pata 20 registered bu 
80 shigl rad f h and 
6pringers ) gtr er 
2-vear-olds at fa rs’ 1 es: 
% Holstein heifer calves, $20 
to $25 each, ex ~ aid in 
lota of Cor t ¢ wo 
are overstocked 

JOHN C. REAGAN, : TULLY, N. Y. 





oo Reg. Holstein. Service Bulls 





Dam A R O at fa 
. 8 r 1 a 3 rage m4 of 
n 7 da Als from ull sist to a 
10-Ib cow. These bull ly beary service 

d priced to sell 

Ira S. Jarvis, Hartwick Seminary, N. Y. 
I Tolstein Bull Cal alves eS 
: d by & son of Tt, from a dau f the 
acs, from A. B. O. d P t ght for quick 


L. BANKS & SON 


NEW BERLIN, N, Y. 


FOR SALE iiotoiicien 





‘ ld: ght Also have a f wa 
for 6a and ¢ here sh | kK i ws, 
fresh and 61 Also have 
§. R, FROST, . - MUNNSVILLE, N ¥. 
HOL STEIN HEIFER CALVES 
h gra d at 1 he rutif 7 
I bred r 1 bull « 5 §$ t e70 oh 
GREENWOOD STOCK FARM, FABIUS, N. Y¥. 
BOLSTSIN HERD SIRE 
whose dam 1: . “er gira 
have ‘ ! : we ; t l 
P ‘ SPRINGDALE FARM, WYALUSING. PA. 
$100 for a yearling Holstein bull, born Ang. 29, 1917 
S a 2 vd ‘ t » Lad 
1 Tidy A P é ter of 
0-th. 1 Calf is nicely 1 ) ! for 
Ber Fred A. Blewer, Maple Vale Farms, Owego 
Tioga Co., N. Y¥ 


STOCK MARKETS 


““$ LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 


LIVE 















COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 

Per 100 Ibs Ca Hox Shee: 
1919 1b i919 1918 1919 1918 
Chicagko sesees $20.00 $13.80 $18.05 $16 25 $12.00 $13.25 
New York .... 18.50 13.50 18.25 17.25 11.50 12.00 
I alo cecceee 18.00 14.25 18.90 17.55 12.00 14.00 
Pittsburgh .... 17.50 13.75 18.60 16.80 12.50 15.50 
Kansas City .. 19.00 13.75 17.85 16.15 12.00 13.50 
At New York, after last report good 
steers steady, under grades slow and 
weak, fat cows firm, others quiet, bulls 
steady to strong. Later steers dull 
ind 15% 25e lower, bulls and good 
cows steady, common cows slow and 
easier. Murket closed slow, steers 15 
“2re lower, bulls weak to rc off, 
food to choice fut cows and heifers 14 
nw2oe lower, medium and bologna cows 
hard to sell at a sharp decline if 5c, 
Common to good eers sold at $10@ 
17.25 p 100 Ibs, no croice, heavy dry 
fed do olfered, oxen S%@ 14, bulls 74@ 

11.10, cows 4% 10.50, heifers T@ 12.50 
Calves opened active and unevenly 
higher on ull sorts and grades, ruled 
strong during the week and closed 


Common to prime veals sold at 


firm. 

lia 21 p 100 Ibs, culls 12415, fed 
calves 10@ 11, barnyard calves 8@9, 
yeurling as. 


Sheep and lambs opened steady with 


no real choice stock offered, later the 
demand W fair and prices un- 
changed, closed firm. Common to 
prime sheep (ewes) sold at ST. MG 
11 p 100 Ibs, culls 5@7, yearlings 124 
14, common to fairly prime lambs 
1-5, 4 17.75, culls 11@ 14, top for N Y 

= 17.75. 

Hogs opened 25e¢ higher on medium 

l fairly he vy weights, pigs full 
t v, held up during the week and 
el ! rm, With pigs and light 
veights selling higher. Light to fairly 
heavy hogs sol t SIS@ 18.25 p 100 
lbs, rou 15.500 15,79. 

The Horse Market 

Offerings at the local auction stables 

onsisted 1 t of war horses and 
dir ling those sold at the 

Jersey City yards about 15000 went un- 
der the han el bidding wus active 
ind pric generally tirm to higher as 
compared with the previous week, 
There was xd demand for good 
big, rugged horses and draft mules, 


The Milk Market 


{From Page 26.] 


Independent dealers who were pres- 
ent admitted that they had been sell- 
ing milk at cut rates—-from ™) to 
cents less than the prices fixed by the 
igreement last month for a ean of 
H) «ts. These sales were at a loss, 
they admitted, but declared they were 
forced to it to meet the competition 
of the Borden The independent 
dealers charged that Bordens were 

liing loose milk at S3.00 a can in 
an effort to reguin trade. Represen- 
tutives of tha Eordens admitted the 
charge, explaining that the rate did 
not include freight or other handling. 
They said the milk cost them $4.20 a 
can. 

The price cutting on the part of 
both groups of milk dealers was what 
the duairymen’s league objected to. 
The league representatives asserted 
that the independent dealers had no- 


tied the shippers to whom they owe 
bills that they could not pay the bills 
at present and could not afford to pay 





ie prices set by the commission be- 

use of the losses caused in com- 
peting with the Bordens. Chairman 
Robert E. Dowling, In whose ollice 
he meetings were held, declared he 
wasn't at all inte rested in their trade 
war and said that the more they cut 
prices the better it was for the con- 
sumer, 

The Feb rate for 3° milk in 150- 
mile zone is 83.54 p 100 lbs, equiva- 
ent to 7.52¢ p qt, with an additional 
tc p 1) for every one-tenth of 1% 
extra butter fat. 





Working on Milk Tests 


The recess committee provided for 


by the federal milk commission in re- 
sponse td the request of the 
N E M P A, consists of Messrs A. W. 
Gilbert, secretary of the commission; 
John K. Whiting, representing the 
Whiting interests; Mr Ambach, repre- 
senting Alden Bros: H. Q. Millett, rep- 
resenting H. P. Hood & Sons; Mr 
Whittemore, president of the milk 
dealers’ association; Richard Pattee, 
representing the New England milk 
producers’ association. 

Except the purchase by sma 1 deal- 
ers for the large markets and of deal- 
ers for small markets, market milk 
throughout New England is bought by 
weight and test. The weighing, sam- 
pling and testing of samples is now 
done by the purchaser of the milk. 
The N EM P A has long contended 
that such t system is illogical and 
offers too great a temptation to deceit 

nd shonesty. When this matter was 
brought before the commission upon 
complaint of certain producers at the 
last hearing, the instant rally of prac- 
t liv all dealers present in defense 
of the present system, led to the mo- 
tion by the N EF M PA that the come 


mission establish some way of check- 
ng tests. 

The practical difficulties are almost 
impossible to overcome. Tests by 
Geavers are usually made of composite 
samples; that is, of samples made up 
of purts taken every day for a series 
of days, usually 15. The composite 
sanmiples are supposed to represent the 
amount of milk from each dairy 


sSaawne 
every day during the month, and the 
test of the samples to determine the 
avervge test of the milk during the 
month, 

it is claimed by the dealers that 
tests vary widely from day to day, 
and a test of any one day or small 
number of days during the month is 
not fairly representative of the 
amount of butter fat carried by the 
milk of any dairy during the month, 
us a whole. As long as tests are 
made from composite samples, it is 
plain that they cannot be checked, 
except by the use of composite 


sumples taken from the same milk by 
another party. This would mean that 
a sample of every man's milk be tak- 





en every day under conditions which 
are fair to both parties, and tested ac- 
curately by disinierested and com- 
petent authorities. 

The committee has as yet been un- 
able to agree on uny system for check- 
ing the dealer's tests. The difficulty lies 
more in sampling than in testing. 
Dealers’ tests are usually made by 
competent chemists or testers, li- 
censed by the pub lic authorities in the 
several states. The dealers expressed 
entire willingness to provide any com- 
petent authority with duplicate sam- 
ples, to split any sample from which 
their tests are made or do anything 
to show the honesty and accuracy of 
their testing system. 

Sampling is a different matter. The 
N Ii M P A will not agree to abide by 
a test of split or duplicate samples un- 
til some way is provided to determine 
the value of such sample. It is doubt- 
ful if the committee will be able to 
make any recommendation to the 
commission at its next session. Will 
producers suggest a reasonable, fair 
and practical system‘ 

Diseased Sheep 

We have lost at this season of the 
year, for several years, many of our 
sheep: they seem to run down in flesh, 
will not eat, and finally die or are killed, 
ixamination showed spots on the liver 
and in «a buck that died recently we 
found little nodules in the _ intestines 
also. What can this be?—[H. 8S. New 


York. 


The trouble here is either or both of 


the affections known as nodules dis- 
ise or pseudo-tuberculosis. Nodule 
disease is most commonly found in the 


intestines of old sheep and is caused 
by a small parasitic worm. Pseudo- 
tuberculosis is a disease caused by a 
bacterium. There is no treatment for 
either affection. All that can be done 
is to separate the healihy from the af- 
fected ones, and with extra feed and 
eure fatten up the diseised ones and 
kill them. Keep only the husky young 
animals, Both affections no doubt are 
spread by meuns of filthy, uncleaned 
Stables and yards, and especially by 
allowing the animals access to mud- 
holes and stugnant water. It will be 
necessary for you to fence off the 
Staugnant water and secure drinking 


wiuter from some other source, 


Stomach Worms in Sheep 
Drenching sheep with a solution of 
copper sulphate is considered by the 
Ohio station one of the most satisfac- 


tory methods to rid the animals of 
stomach worms and tapeworms. The 
sheep are treated before being tuned 
out to pasture in the spring and at 
any time Guring the summer when 
symptoms of attack by these para- 
sites are in evidence. 


Two fluid ounces of a solution mada 


by dissolving one ounce of copper 
sulphate (blue vitriol) in two quarts 
of water is sfilicient for a vearling, 


e fluid 
or 2 
used 


needs thre 
hottle 
be 


while a twe-year-old 
ounces. A long-necked 
rubber tube and t l 


funnel may 
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to give the 





dose. Most 



































effec 
sults follow if the sheep we at Te -_ 
for a day before and after treatn ‘Sted 
if any sheep shows it has be; given 
an overdose, a teaspoonfy)} of 8 he T 
num in a tumblerful of mj “uda. \ 
. itn Sr 
be administered. mould 
Digestive disturbances, 1OSS Of flee 
and general weakness toee; Bere, 
paleness around the mouth ind wit 
and development of swellino: °!® © 
the lower jaw indicate th¢ “ AM 
worms. Lambs are most 
fected. Accuracy jin nn, ie 
and care in administrati: Al 
are important in preventine » Mat 
in the sheep When the solu ton. 2 - 
made only slightly stronger ne eek. — 
ounce of blue vitriol in vo er md. agi 
water some deaths in the sheen .° F 
likely result. ep wil 
-_- 
ananassae 
. It 
Each Should Make win il 
Husband and wife « desins 4 =e 
the property belonging to pj. -. slat 
shall go to the other j OF her 
death, Can a paper be drawn to th 
fect?—[T. M., New York. mut Che 
Each should make a will j as 
of the other. Any other ; er cae _ 
ed to take effect after death wo), 
: - uth Would pe 
ineffective. ' 
ence 20: 
About Sale of Horse Meat 
Can a person sell horse meat p 
D., New York, t—{P, : 
There does not appear to be any ob 1 
jection to doing so if he seljc 4 ¢. 
sa 8 US lt for regis 
what it is, and does not represent it te tw 
be other meat es 
ctiantenaniiieeniaes 
Promissory Note Outhiwed _ 
A man gave his pr v Wola 2 W 
1911 and no payment | » 10 TH 
account of either pri or in Q Map! 
The payee of the not > a 
1918. Can his relati ; m 
lect the amount of ih —jC, EE 
Pennsylvania. Will 
The VY cannot. | i Cen } rred 
by the statute of ] van : 
eens | 
Mortgagor Not Obliged 
\ mortgagor m } ent oF . 
eunt of interest. after . the. thakeoe m 
4a) 1€ holdep - 
Or the mortgage assign 
The mortgagor now « he kad ae HOO 
pay the assignee: f rtg oe the _ 
interest already paid unt lust 
the person who he! rage whea L 
the interest was return th , 
amount of same?—[E. H.. Ney Y( 
ITe need not do so 
blamed because the 
twice. The mortgagor \ not 
to pay any interest ex the 
remaining unpaid. 
Thoma 
Public Sale Reports 
2,,! 
Holstein Bull 
Feb 28—Newmanstown, Pa. Dispersal sale. Joseph 
H. Witter herd. ‘ 
March 7—Martinsburg, Pa. ! reer & How 
saker. 
aa 13—Trenton, NJ. W. J. M s. Dis a a 
Sale, 

March 18—-Dovlestown, Pa, ty breeders, - : 
March 19—Emaus, Pa, BR F D. Dispersal sale. PB ' 
G. Liehtenwalner. A 
March 19-20—Syracuse, N Y. B is Bros. Con ~ 
Signment sale. , 

March 21—Oreficld, Pa, Wispersal s Peter Buch 
April 1-2—Brattleboro, Vt. ia 1 Live , — 
Sales Co. 
April 2 ~~~ oO. M. W. & W. BR. Cam 
Dispersion sa 
April 9—Marey, “N Y. Mayl I s sale. 
April 15-16—Liverpool, N. ¥ j ol Sale and Re 
Pedigree Co’s 15th consig: 
May 24—East 7 NY. vb sal gale, Lamb andaf 
& Langworthy her high ¢ 
May 22-23—Middk feld, 0. <A. W. Green. Second 
annual sale. TOM 
June 6-7—Philadelphia, Pa. M national sala 
H. A. Moyer, Gireoter. — 
June 12—Poughkeepsie, N Y¥. J. B. Sisson’s Sunt 
pute B 
Feb 26—Bucyrus, 0. G. F. Malcolm. C 
Shorthorn A FEY 
March 8—New Carlisle, O. Funderburg 
March 20-21—Erie, Pa Milking Shorthor P 
sale. F 
April 283—Tondon, O Madis inty Shortborm rl 
breeders. J. J. erian, s 
April 2i—London, O. Paullin & Dor, 
June 5-6—Mansfield. O. Carpenter & Ross aera 
June 7—Tifin, O. F. R. Edwards AY 
Aberdeen-Angus . 
April 2—Chicago, 1 Aberdeen-Angus associatica 
bull sale. Charles Gray, se 
Berkshire . 
Feb 22—West Chester, Pa. C. HH. Carter, Wit 
guern farm. 
Duroc-Jersey 
Feb 22—New Washington, O. French & Foster. 
Feb 24—Shelby, 0. Lewis A. Moon. | 
Feb 25- -Bloom ingburg. O J. A. Wissiet 
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These are the grand champion 
International live stock show at Chicago 
Oaks company of Illinois. 
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se Won at the Chicago International 
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They 
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are 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 





SWINE BREEDERS 





“Yes, Aberdeen-Angus Give Milk 


Beef” breed 


and ¢ > strictly 


rmation wW for 


! $ originally a 





f Ale rdeer i- 
‘AMERICAN \BERDEEN- -ANGUS BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


Dairy” breed, 








d rattle airy 
gus for the Dairy Breeder 


817 AA Exchange Aye., CHICAGO 








trated be k- 


he beef breed 
ABERDEEN ANGUS "tr ttc 

















M 5 i : a stock f 
let ! Na 1 St., y Yor} Kk mC ‘ity 
(lar 
ra Roe 922? Nearby Springers and 
re} ws <4 > 
Pres. Ut Heifers kor Sale 
. w milking 40 to 60 pounds per day. 
lt t ve November and December, 
. i od condition Will please the 
y 1 <¢ s 
( fers " a good bunch; 50 of them 
an D nber and Januar ba e from 
J 1 l if ” j ages, marked fin and 
dl r part of them du to 
i Lf 1 
ca ! it ull ages. 





Cortana’ Holstein Farms 
Department ‘‘0."’ 
04 Savings Bank Building, Cortiand, N. Y. 

















_ Bell Phone 534. 
——— 
MAPLE LAWN HOLSTEINS 
% Holst r r calves at $20 to $25 each. Express 
aid f With 10 high gt ade heifer calves, 
I “ill istered bull FREE. A beautiful 
pe Ison Rag Apple Korndyke Sth and 
a ; heifers for $75 40 registered bull 
< ) registered heifers, 2 months to 1 
ble ro Registered cows, grade 
‘ E ing in Holsteins I sell 
Hols ‘ safe delivery guaranteed, 
Liberty | ead in payment at f value, 
Wie BEST INO. 1. C. SWINE, ALL AGES. 
Maple L Farm, C. W. Ellis, Jr., Cortland, N. Y. 
Will | PE RSEY “BU Lb. CALF 
T JROPPED MARCH 3, 19138. 
COL( AWN, FEW WHITE MARKINGS. 
Wie “The Cl 1 Long 
D \ i Ss ith of 
S69 Ibs 6500.8 
M a f Pogis 
7 
Send ld to 
HOOD FAKM, Lowell, Mass. 


LET US. FURNISH 
YOUR HERD SIRE 





le One two *ar- 
ree y ty A. BR. sires, 
Fit i any herd Write 

culars. Price reasonable 
ill, a grandson of Torr’s Muckle 
d producing dam. Priced to sell, 

DELCHESTER FARMS 

Thomas W. Clark, Supt., - Edgemont, Pa, 





Bal Calf—Born Sept. 20th, 1918. 


Su erb | Triumph: average record of 
’ 5.65 Ibs milk, 29.69 Ibs but- 
Ibs milk, 118.3 Tbs butter 30 


) 1 Barber She by Homestead Su- 

1 1 Paladin Valley farm Clothilde, A B 

0 1 s milk, 16.17 Ibs butter in 7 days. 
s. i 4 ths milk, 17.39 lbs butter 7 days. 
i i tbs milk and 23.29 Ibs butter 7 

I f is nicely marked. a good indi- 

vidual Price $65.00, registered, trans- 


md crated, FULLER, UTICA, N Y. 





FOR SALE 


\ number of very choice 


Reg. Ayrshire Heifers 


+4 . 
andafew choice BULL CALVES, These animals are all 
high class have lots of type, quality and breeding. 
for prices and description. 


TOMI KINS FARM, Lansdale, Penn. 
Bensalem Ayrshires 


AFEW FEMALES AT A RIGHT PRICE 
QUALITY CONSIDERED 


Friends Hospital Farm 


FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“AYRSI {RE CATTLE 


(REGISTERED STOCK) 











BERKSHIRE E » SWINE FOR SALE 
le . d — sey cows i * ~ ne fer calves, 


CLOVERDALE STOCK FAR 
Telephone 34-F 12 F. J. DeHart, Prop., Cortland, N. Y. 





AYRSHIRES 
Young bu y ready for sé 
\ ‘sistry bre 


Young cows and 
Mostly fight color, 


right 
ULSTER, PA. 


rvice. 





Herd ext 
ROBERT 


) years. 
TEMPLETON & SON. 


-___ 


Special Offer 


A few Registered Guernsey Bull 
Calves out of A. R. dams and May 
Rose sires, Write for particulars. 

UPLAND FARMS. Ipswich, Mass. 
¥. P. Frazier & Son, Owners, CC. E. Johnson Mer. 


en 
ee 


Register ed Guern nsey » Bulls 


6, 7 and 11 mont hs old 
RAY D. LEN AN, R. No, 4, CATAWISSA, PA. 


STOCK E ARM OFFE RS 




















: RIVE ERSIDE. 








No. Sir Aaggie Hartog 
one’s ( 30 Ibs Dam Small 
in ealor 2 * 19 Ib ‘Syn. old Calf, light 
A.W. BRO} . Price “Nn soon 
OWN & SONS "West Winfield, New York 
ee 
,L OR SALE, 10-MONTH BULL 





and out of a 
average 30 


N. Y. 


Bren 1 our 36-pound sire 
and et Three of the dams 
colored Price $200 
St. Lawrence County, 


bounds 


BROWN BROS 't 


Canton, 














| Flints tone a 


Farm 


Breeders of— 

Milking Short-horn Cattle 
Belgian Draft Horses 

Berkshire Swine 


We offer animals that will raise herds 
to a levelof War time efficiency. Bull 
calves from $125 up. 


Dalton 


Massachusetts 
































Bonniebrook Farm Offers 


Milking Shorthorn Cattle, Oxf rel Down Sheep and 
Barred Rock Fowls, Bulls Is especially 
priced now. F. P. SEYMOUR, Reataoun, Ohio, 





POULTRY BREEDERS 


COCKERELS, 
Baby CHICKS, 
EGGS 











S ( Ww gl 
R. I. Reds, B. P 
Ww Wyandottes 
nested, far i 
! ivir t } t 
\ y p 
br 
Illustrated folder ft 
Wr f it NOW. 
G. F. GIBSON 
Galen Farms 
Box 200, Clyde, N. Y. 
White Leghorns, R 


Pekin & Runner Duc 


‘4 breed 


“After traveling 
80 per cent hateh- 


Wy: indottes, Aneor —? 


na farm, not a hia hatcher 





2,000 mile ur eggs gave 
better results than I ob- 
tained from the eggs of five other breeders.’ 
—R. L. Rash, Purple Springs, Alberta, Can 
‘From my order of 1,800 eggs, I hatched 
1,480 perfect chicks. After six weeks all but 
100 are alive,’’—Coffman Shenk, Denbigh, Va. 


American Poultry Almanac vt *929.ca%a: 


log FRE 
How we breed the 300-egg hen. 











Plain scientific facts. 
‘ow we win medals at the egg-laying contests 


HOPEWELL FARMS, BoxN, Hopewell, N. J. 





Cetra Baby Chix 


_ py Baby Chicks of the Leading Strain 
s 


ey ite and 
Af Fe Rh 
oe 


i sts le per chick more 





delivery guaranteed, 





dead chicks being replaced upon re ceipt of bad order receipt. 
Delivery beginning April ist. Our 12th Season. 
The Deroy Taylor Co., Newark, Wayne Co., N. Y. 


wrYc KOFF S$ .C. W. LEGHORN COCKERELS 
from best e age. ‘dire ~ct fromhis Grandvie w farm last spring. 
Price, 4.50 to ®7.50. Shipped C. OC. D., subject to 
approval talso beshing orde rs foreggsandchicks. Straight 
Wyckoff strain (also my agg Satisfaction guaranteed. 
o~are best of reference. RINGBROOK POULTRY 
FARM, Roy S. Ricer, pres. oo Ballston Spa, N. Y. 


For Sale, White Leghorns 


and ROCKS—BABY CHICKS. COLLIE DOGS. 


C. TRASK POULTRY FARMS 











BOX 221, PLAINVILLE, CONN. 
200,000 CHICKS 
Seven best varieties, at very reasonable prices. 
a ge prepaid by parcel post. Safe delivery guaran 


e brooders, $14.50 to $20.00 


teed. 0 to 1000 chick s 
each ‘Oil ind coal burning. 


KEYSTONE HATCHERY, — - 





Fine catalog free. 


RICHFIELD, PA. 








BABY CHICKS AND HATCHING EGGS 
0 fr y 





S. C.—Reds—R. C. ealthy, vi > stock. 
White Rocks test layin Mod 
B. P. Rocks erate price CHICK 
W. Wyandottes F \RM. R. Prop., 
Berkshires East Northy 





BIG STRONG HEALTHY BABY CHIX 


Ready for delivery April Ist, Barred Rocks and R. I. 
Red, $20 per hundred; Ancona and Brown Leghorn 
$22; White $18. Place your order for spring 


Leghorn, 
R. 


Hummer & Co., Frenchtown, N. J. 


delivery. €E. 


HAMPTON’S BLACK LEGHORNS 


Day Old Chicks and Eggs. Get my free circular b efore you order 

chicks, tells why the Black Leghorn is the gr est layer, me 

most profitable breed on earth, write today. Kise White Leghoro 
A. E. 


chicks. | HAMPTON, Box A,  Pittstown, N. J. 











tarred ~ ‘ 2 ach, $24 
r ‘on tia ian 3% Puecklir 


ALDH AM POULTRY ‘FARM, R 33, 


ROCKS, REDS, WY ANDOTTE: Ss, L EGHORNS 
Hamburgs, Minore as, <8 

and turkeys, 
circular free. 
for sale H 


Tiffany’ s Superior Chic ks ra ‘Ne TrES 


Phoenixvitte, Pa. 








also leane ‘and guinea | gs. Hinstrat i 
Hatching eggs stock 


H. FREED, BOX A, “TELFORD, PA. 





S. C. W. LEGHORN EGGS 





ng, $10 per 100 in 
Fem ish Giant and Belg Hi I 
ECHO ‘POULTRY eh Hyde Park, N. Y 
Bred from our heavvlaving strainof S.C 


E &gs hued Leghorns. Pedigreed stock Pook 


and our orders early moderat 


Chicks M: ating list free. C. M. Longe necker, 








from Thoroughbred 


Box 40, Elizabethtown, Pa. 
EGGS, 13, $1.00. 30. $2.00: 


Rocks, vandottes, Reds, Wh a. ghorns, Silver 
Spangled Hamburgs. 13 varieties ith year. White 
Orpington and Houdan eegs, 13 for. ‘$1 50, 30 for $3. 
Catalog. S&S. Mohr, D 3, Coopersburg, Pa. 











Shipments to C ae oud Santo Domingo 


arrive safely. 
tomers. 


state in the United States. 


‘Highly pleased,’ 
Same verdict from Practically every? 





’ report cus- st 


° 


Jersey Reds thrive 


everywhere, add weight quickest on cheapest 


feeds, bear and raise biggest litters. 


New 


2% FREE tells why, 








REGISTERED DUROC. JE RSE YS 


A quality herd estab- 
lished to fill the needs 
ef most critical buyers. 





Send for descriptive 
prices and catalog. 
Write for our 
VALUABLE BOOK 
On Hog Management 
Postage prepaid, 25¢ 








“THE RED HOG" 

Late Fall Boars or Sow Pigs $20.00 each. 
Bred sows to farrow March 15 and April 
15, also Service Boars. 
ENFIELD FARMS, 


ENFIELD, CONN, 


DUROCS 


= SERVICE BOARS, Fall 





SUNNYSIDE 


BESD SYet=G GiTs 


l 
van ALSTYNE. 








JAS. E. KINDERHOOK, N. ¥ 
Bred Gilts. eTViICr 
owe & Oct. p ft 
herry King f: an yan 
Cherry Cl iinet All the large ty} 











anteed to ple ase. C.J. McLaughiin & Co., Pleasant 
BELROSE FARMS offer for immediate d 
tered Duroc-Je vs, bred f ring far 


HIGH CLASS 
F rT Oa Y 
BERKSHIRES 
BRED SOWS, FALL PIGS 


GROWTHY, SMOOTH, THICK 
The Pork Barrel Kind 


Frank Dykes, Jr., Jobstow n,N.J. 
BIG QU Pe ITY 


BERKSHIRES 


press paid offers Belrose D 
types. BELROSE FARMS, 





We are br z 20 yearlir » Romford Dul ’ 
67th and Pride of Townsend for March ar 1 
1919, farrow; hig bone, big tyr and ex y 
smooth individuals A few fall pigs left yet f 

A priced consistent with quality and guara 1 


full value to every purchaser 


| i - HOGSETT, NEW LONDON, OHIO 


BERKSHIRE, PIGS 














A few choice boar pigs, sired by Jewell’s Su 
one of the best produ y sons of Lard Peemi r’s 
Successor, the champion sire of champions, and a tu 
brother to the grand champion at Worcs M 
this year These pigs are out of prolifi 3 t} 
last eight sows to farrow farrowed ninety s 
an average of 11%, and raised sixty-fly or an 
average of eight Our boar weighs abou ! 
dred, the : ws aroun d four If you " nt s 
and from family, write us 4 


Sentinel Spruce. Farm, R. D. 4 Binghamt n, N. Y 


Big Type Berkshires 


PUBLIC SALE sore ae 


ND Gl 
FEBRUARY 22nd, 


1919 
portunity to buy the very best and 1 





An or 
the breed produ 
c. H. CARTER, “Whitguern Farm, West Chester, Pa. 





SIX BIG UNBRED 


BERKSHIRE GILTS 


8 mos. [wo boars ready for light v 
and individuality the finest 
Ww. F~. McSPARRAN, FURNISS, PENN. 





Large Berk shires at sieercod 


oe » me a s = you “c Sn Dre ! 1 
ones bought some time o are doing finely.”’ Our Columbtla sows 
have averaged ove en to the litter for yeara 


H. C. & H. B. " Harpending, Box 10, Dundee, N. Y. 


_ BERKSiI 1[RES 


and sow 7 I - 
. Vv. ANDREWS. Korte. a. ¥. 





Service boars— bo I 
Prices right. G. 


BER RKSHIRE ES 
a ee 1 wi 


. Y. 


Pigs 
they las 
TROY CHEMICAL. co! 


BERKS 


BRED SOWS GILTS, 


"BINGHAMTON, 


HIRES 


SERVICE BOARS 
SEELEYVILLE, PA, 


G. SMITH i * ee 


L - E n, glish Berkshire Swine 





TOME FARM ; CENTER VALLEY, PA. 
nm e breed the » best Sows bred 
Berkshir @S for Maren ‘and Apel Farrow 


either s 
TWIN. BROOK FARM. 


LARGE ee 


Spring pigs o 
ONONDAGA HILL, N.Y 


NEWVILLE, PA 





WM. BAHE, 


TEN 0O.I. C. — 


PRICED ron IMMEDIATE SALE 
for Marc ane Al r young stock of 
a 


ll ag 





Cc. W. Ellis, ee apie Lawn "Farts, Cortland, N. Y. 
O. I. C’s, 100 HEAD ALL _AGES 
sired by 1000-pound gr rs and from 
big-typed sows Eights farrowed 211 s “ww pigs 
Cc. E. CASSEL, - - HERSHEY, PA, 





REGISTERE DO. IC. 


and CHESTER Nap be PIG S, October farrow. Am 
Ww I 
EUGENE P. ROGERS, - 


"WAYVILLE, N. Y. 


3) “HAMPSHIRES"” 


LOCUST lL -AWN FARM 
n-Hand, Pa 





Big Type Poland China 


I 
is * Rout 2 “GRAI ON, ¢ 


REG. POLAND CHINA 
lera Immuned. Sired Dy I 


i 
d 


GEO. 8 


s that v h ; 
d . E. ROWELL Scottsburg, V 


Mammoth 
Registered 








Poland China Bred Sows 


FARMS, Berkshire, N. Y. Box A, 


FAIRHOPE 





Big | ype Poland Cc china: as 


oe KECK & SONS. ‘R. 1, CRESTON, OHIO 





“ 


For Sale: Reg. Big Type C hina Hogs 


r in t Writ rop 
H. H.. Davis, R D 1, Mt 


STER WHITES 


Fall pigs, spring Ww 


vie tory, Ohio. 


CHES 





B. F. STEELE, - - HEUVELTON, N. Y, 
> Over 100 pure bred Chi ster Whit paaee 
3 Red, OL! a iB I ks 
old, “ r$ tr pigs 7 

to 20 week i: wh and 


tna fy 
MAPLE STOCK FAKM, 


REG sISTERED c HESTER 


LANE 


Neshanic, N, J. 


WHITES 
M pring 





‘ tion Detend 
C. W. WARNER, 


At all times, at al) pr sand of ; ag 
CHESTER W HI CE SWINE 
SCOTCH COLLIE 


ARCADIA FARM, - . : 


and 
DOGS 
BALLY, PA 





SHEEP 


BREEDERS 








ar ‘ 4 a 
> 
DORSET SHEE! 
Special prices will be quoted on a few 
REGISTERED DORSET YEARLING RAMS 
for next 30 days. Stock on approval. 
TRANQUILITY FARM 
iJ 


ALLAMUCHY, N 


nner 


Pinehurst Shropshires 














For Sal Four imported ram h 
Six in rted year g ewes anil f br 1 
ing that are rm g With 1 stud z 
at 2100.00 « 
DAN TAYLOR: HENRY L. WARDWELL 
Shepherd Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y¥. 
ATTENTION! The Fillmore Farms aro quoting @ 
special price for the next t lays on first-class 
yearling Dorset rar if rested, write at once, 
a hat I a limited For further par 
ticulars apply to C. T. Brettell, Mar., Benniagton, Vt. 
HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 
SHE TL AND PONIES 
) t! _-tnstaltment plan; ) 
a to s f Herd | establ i 
1891 Send 1l0c for contract and | ’ 
at Address Dept. D 
The Shad ie Farms, North Benton, O. 








SAL LE Large Reg. Jacks and Jenneys Good fine 
rd 


i matche 
ion, i years, anc 


OSWEGO RIVER STOCK FARMS 


t d horses. 


Phoenix. N. Y. 








C. hoice Shetland and La anger - Ponies 


All ages and colors bi n 
ponies. 5 to $125. Rho for 
The Shenango Pony Farms, ‘Dept. S, "E spyvilie, Pa 
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Hila snes 6 A SD aT CO Dds ts 


It is hardly believable. Keeping seven cows for a whole year on the product of o 
l i the 


iY 


goes a long way.towards reducing the cost of milk. On one acre of land in 
Michigan, Ross’ Eureka Ensilage Corn producea, in one year, 70 tons and 806 
best quality of sweet ensilage. Figuring ai the rate of 50 lbs. per day, this would 
cient to feed seven cows for one year with enough Jeft over for 261 feeds. 


1 
A 


Ross’ Eureka Corn grows the tallest, has the 
most leaves, is very short jointed and will produc: rdin Db usualiv vields { 
more tons of good sweet ensilage per acre, th tons } ere. 

ny other variety. Four of the heaviest acrcs of ae — “Ae 
this corn in one year gave a total vield of As ye sow, so shall ve reap. 
: 200 tons and 96 lbs., an average of 





cheap corn you will reap accordingly. 

i - 

- ; been selling Eureka corn for near|; 

50 tons and 24 lbs. per acre, but t iene selling Eure ka —_— _ 

is not much above the average. we know before shipping that it will gr 
You do not need to plant vour favorable conditions. This corn usuall 
minates 90% or better. One of cur ce 


whole farm when you can fill a 
900 ton silo on from 4 to 6 acres wrote us that Eureka Corn would grow if | 


of Ross’ Eureka Ensilage Corn. in a mud-puddle. 

The best money you can spend Ross’ Eureka Corn was introduced by us 
on the farm is for good seed. about 35 years ago. It is white, smooth cent 
Poor seed is costly at any price. variety, and grows the tallest of any known corn, 
Eureka costs but very little more usually from 16 to 20 feet. We have heard from 
than other varieties. Good seed some of our customers who say that it grows as 
is worth what you pay for it. high as 23 feet and it will get into condition for 
Ask yourself what corn is worth the silo early in September. 





SF: ‘ : »* ~~ ee - x F oe 
: » & bis 


fe 
= poe 


3 Betsy Ross Victory Garden < 
Help Feed the World Wiehe sno ioe es Pao 


7 : s = 
bm . ‘ ins = . ws ee 


_ 








. Beans, Sure Crop Black Wax 1 pkt. Spinach, Thick Leaf 
. Beet, Crosby's Egyptian 1 . Sweet Corn, Goiden Ba! 
. Carrot, Danvers Half Long . Onion, Yellow Globe Danvers 


Be ore the war we ex, orted SIX ; . Cabbage, Copenhagen Market . Turnip, P. T. White Globe 
waPi } 1 » Oe ert ene : an eee Pod Stringless 
million tons of food. In1918 | ». eR ee eee 
; . a= & - . Squash, Blue Hu ‘ollections ° 
we exported twelve million Pay a PH Each variety the best of its kind. All should be 
= anted in every garden. ress, enclosing $1.00, 
tons. Now the war its Over, i . ROSS BROS. CO., 53 Front Street, Worcester, Mass. 
Hoover says, we must export ae OF 


twenty million tons in 1919. 














We do not ask you to take our word for what Eureka Corn will do but refer you to the following letters. 
Some of these may be your neighbors. If not you can write to them if you wish. Here is what they say: 


East Jordan, Waterford, Pa., R.F.D.No.4 Goshen, Ind., R. R. No.1 Fort Plain, N. Y. Burea, Ohio, R. F. D. No. 1 
Mich. Nov. 12, 1918. Nov. 9, 1918. Montg. Co. Nov. 6, 1918. 
Nov. 4, 1918. Dear Sirs:—In regard to Eureka Dear Sirs :—In regard to the Nov. 4, 1918. Dear Sirs :—About Eureka Ensi- 

Corn, will say that | hadasplen- Eureka Seed Corn, will say Dear Sirs:—In regard to lage Corn will say I never had a 

did stand of corn, don’t believe [| had the best of luck with Eureka Ensilage Corn, will better stand of corn. I think most 

very good success! ever had any better. what I received, think fully say what ;peneers of you every kernel grew. We got itin 

with your Eureka I have always found your seed 95% grew. Send price list for myself and neighbors, one week after you sent it 0. i. 

Ensilage Corn, be- corn to be first class and will next year as will want seed the stand wasa-1. Itwasas We have planted several kinds 

lieve 100% grew. want more in the spring next spring. near perfect as might be. and we find that is the best corn 

CHARLES CARSON. J.C. BONNELL. WALLACE Butts. REUBEN E. DuncKEL. Yét. BERT H. ADAMS. 


Dear Sirs: 
As usual we had 


We want to call your attention to the fact that the above testimonials are all dated in the fall of 1918 and refer to Eureka corn 
shipped by us in the spring of 1918. We have quantities of similar letters but have room to print but very few. Thousands of silos 
were filled last fall that would have been otherwise unfilled had it not been for Ross’ Eureka Corn. 


Ross’ Eureka Corn is only one of our specialties. We handle We also have a full line of Agricultural Implements, Poultry 
a complete line of Farm Seeds, such as Oats, Rye, Barley, Supplies, Fertilizer, etc. Our 120-page catalog will be mailed free 
Wheat, Buckwheat, Cow Peas, Vetch, Soy Beans, Essex Rape, if you ask for it. Seventy-two pages of this book are devoted 
and all varieties of Field and Ensilage Corn; Grass Seeds, in- to descriptions and priced seeds, and the balance to Fertilizers, 
cluding all kinds of Alfalfa and Sudan Grass. Implements, etc. It is mailed free if you mention this paper. 





Front Street, Worcester, 





